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-~* THE time of winter holidays, I am always asked to recom- 
mend new books of folklore for gifts. I hope that next year 
we may print a Christmas list. Meanwhile, I have some sugges- 
tions. No Indian book of recent years has given me more pleasure 
than Dr. A. C. Parker’s Red Streak of the Iroquois (Children’s 
Press, Chicago), about the life of Seneca boys in the time of 
Hiawatha. If you want a songbook with accompaniments, there is 
Mrs. Ruth Rubin’s Treasury of Jewish Folksong (Schocken, New 
York). If you are interested in the drama, there is More Upstate 
New York Plays, edited by Prof. A. M. Drummond and E. L. 
Kamarck (Cayuga Press, Ithaca, $1.50, or write to Prof. Drum- 
mond at Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca). This collection consists of 
seven one-acters including a ballad-play about Claudius Smith, 
Cowboy of the Revolution. If you collect college traditions, see 
Romeyn Berry’s amusing Behind the Ivy (Cornell University 
Press), mostly about Cornell. If you are interested in history and 
sociology, there is Whitney R. Cross’s The Burned-over District 
(Cornell University Press), about “enthusiastic religion” in west- 
ern New York during the first half of the nineteenth century. I am 
specially proud of a book by one of my students (Mrs. Brookes), 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue. Two reprints are important: 
one of Carl Carmer’s Listen for a Lonesome Drum, with addi- 
tions, and a twenty-five-cent one of Botkin’s Treasury of American 
Folklore (A Pocket Treasury), about one-third of the original 
edition. H. W. T. 
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ee meeting of our Society in Rochester was perfect from 
every angle, in the opinion of everyone there present. 

The Flower City and the area surrounding it are rich in lore, 
yet when I suggested that the whole afternoon be devoted to the 
particular locality, good, modest Rochesterians said there was 
not enough material, and too few to present it. But the idea went 
around, and with persistent pleas and proper guidance there soon 
appeared enough ideas and participants to fill not only two hours 
but two days. The program chosen was a fine example of what the . 
region can offer. 

Stephen Thomas, Director of the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences, dug into the stories of unusual folk around Roches- 
ter, and the only flaw in his paper was that he could not tell about 
all of them. Mr. Thomas had enough material for a good-sized 
booklet, but could touch on only a few people in the time he had. 

Next, Charles Carruth of Rochester read some letters of the 
famous Dr. Came to his wife. The progressive “doctor” is perhaps 
the most famous (surely, by now, the best-known) medicine man 
of York State and is a mighty colorful figure. Would that we could 
have heard more of these epistles, some of which the QUARTERLY 
has published. 

Then came Sheldon Fisher, the very fortunate possessor of Dr. 
Came’s complete medicine show—silver globes, dancing slippers, 
planets, electrifications, bomb blastings, and so forth. Again there 
was not enough time to display all he had. Mr. Fisher should 
exhibit the complete program of the medicine show sometime in 
the future. 

After Brother Louis’ notable talk before the Historical Society 


up in Vermont, it was only logical to carry into practice his sound 
and wholesome idea—particularly since it fell in with something 
I had had in mind for years—to wit, to have at least one number 
by a recent-immigrant group as part of every folklore program. 
With the aid of Mrs. Holton of Rochester we procured the 
participation of the Ukrainian folk chorus of that city. It added 
color and beautiful music, and made the afternoon a perfect one 
for the guests and for the members of the folklore and historical 
societies. This should become a custom in our organization. 

This is a good time for a reminder of the midwinter meeting 
in New York City, which will take place on January 27th at 2:15 
p.M. at the New-York Historical Society auditorium on Central 
Park West. It will be an all-New York City program. Two of the 
tentative titles are “Some Odd Folklorish Characters of the 
Empire City” and “Lore of the Battery or Broadway.” 

Still on meetings, it is proper to talk of the proposed spring 
meeting which may be held at Elmira. This is Bob Crooks’s idea, 
and a fine one it is. No date has yet been chosen, but it probably 
will be in May, and arrangements for it have already begun. If it 
materializes, the members will be notified about date and 
program. 

Finally, plans are already under way for next fall’s meeting in 
Cooperstown. It will be a gala occasion, James Fenimore Cooper's 
Centenary, and will be celebrated in proper style. Put September 
6th, the date of the meeting, on your calendar now. 

Another “new” at the Rochester meeting was the suggestion 
to have an annual contest among the students of New York State 
colleges and universities for the best paper on New York State 
folklore. The winner will receive fifty dollars, and his or her 
paper will be read before the members. M.A. J. 
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CARNIVAL AND CIRCUS 


By SIDNEY L. FREEMAN 


NY group of people working together at the same job 
eventually develop a lore of their own. Such is the case 
with the folk in show business. Mr. William Hammack, 

33, formerly of Sparta, Illinois, and now a graduate student at Cor- 
nell University, remembers some carnival and circus lore from the 
two seasons he spent on the road with a side show. In 1935 he 
graduated from high school and then worked for a year in a men’s 
clothing store trying to save enough money for college. At this 
time a man in Sparta, Fred W. Mines, got a job with the Howard 
Brothers Amusement Enterprises. Mines worked in Sparta as a 
tire retreader, but was also an accomplished escape artist. Mr. 
Hammack went to meet the carnival with Mines, to help in his act. 
Later in the season he left Mines and joined the L. B. Lucas Circus 
Side Show, an independent show that joined various carnivals and 
fairs and also played from time to time with the Selles-Flotow 
Circus. With Lucas he toured through Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. During the summer of 1937, Mr. 
Hammack worked in a show that played with carnivals and fairs 
near Sparta. From these experiences Mr. Hammack recalls some 
of the beliefs of the circus and carnival folk. Most of these are 
concerned with what signifies good luck and bad luck. 

Luck. Circus and carnival folk consider it bad luck to use 
camel-back trunks. Mr. Hammack believes this may be because 
these round-topped trunks are hard to stack in a truck or wagon, 
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and thus cause difficulties on the road. One carnival manager Mr. 
Hammack knew discovered a camel-back trunk in the carnival 
baggage car. When the train came to the Pittsburgh River, the 
manager threw the trunk in. The carnival had been doing poor 
business; but the next town proved to be a “red one,” that is, a 
financial success. The manager attributed the change in fortune 
to the camel-back trunk, and was quite concerned that he hadn't 
discovered it earlier. 

Every youngster lucky enough to be on the circus or carnival 
lot early in the morning on the day when the show is being set up 
knows what fun it is to see the tents being raised and the bright- 
colored banners being put into place. The carnival folk also enjoy 
seeing kids on the lot, according to Mr. Hammack. “Whenever 
there are a lot of kids on the lot when you're setting up, that’s 
good luck. Probably because they'll go home and ask their parents 
for money to see the show, and maybe bring their parents along 
with them.” While kids are good luck, kids on bicycles are 
definitely bad luck. Mr. Hammack feels this may be because the 
bicycles are likely to get caught in the guy wires. At any rate, he’s 
seen many a boy on a bicycle chased off the lot by a “carny hand” 
(a carnival worker) while his friend on foot was allowed to 
remain. 

Although circus and carnival folk like music, Mr. Hammack 
points out that there is one instrument they can’t abide. That's 
the harmonica, and more particularly the small harmonica called 
the “French Harp.” “What’s the first thing a person plays when 
he’s learning to play the harmonica? ‘Home Sweet Home.’ Now 
most carny folk are very touchy about any talk about home, prob- 
ably because they don’t have one. They may ‘winter’ somewhere 
when they’re not traveling, but it’s not really a home.” So the 
“French Harp” is bad luck to the circus people. 

While the “French Harp” is depressing to the people on the 
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lot, the music of the circus calliope and the carnival merry-go- 
round seem to have an inspiring effect. “Just before things get 
under way, it’s the custom to play the calliope on the circus lot 
or to start the merry-go-round on the carnival lot,” Mr. Hammack 
explains. “It’s sort of an overture, like hoping for good luck that 
evening.” Mr. Hammack added in passing that all the circus folk 
he knew pronounced “calliope” with the accent on the first 
syllable. (Vachel Lindsay makes a point of this in his poem “The 
Kallyope Yell.’’) 

To walk over a guy rope as it is lying on the ground before 
the tent is raised is definitely bad luck, according to Mr. Ham- 
mack. He explains this is probably because of the danger of injury 
to a person if he were straddling the rope when it was raised. 
However, even when there was no possibility of the rope being 
raised, Mr. Hammack has seen carnival folk either avoid a rope 
that was lying on the ground, or pick it up and walk under it, or 
step on it firmly with one foot while stepping over it quickly 
with the other. 

Jargon. The carnival and circus folk have a jargon of their 
own about their jobs. Mr. Hammack points out that the man who 
stands in front of a carnival show pointing out the reasons why 
you should pay your money and come inside is the talker. They 
don’t like to be called “barkers.”” The talk which the talker gives 
is known as the spiel. The crowd standing in front of the talker 
is called the tip. To turn the tip means to end the spiel in such a 
way that the crowd will rush up to the ticket booth to put down 
their money. Turning the tip is a very delicate art, Mr. Hammack 
explains. A talker must know his tip and know just the right 
moment to turn it. Sometimes he is helped by a shill. 

A shill is a person who stands at the back of a tip and waits 
for the talker to come to the end of his spiel. When the talker 
asks who will be the first to buy a ticket, the shill enthusiastically 
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pushes through the tip, calling that he wants a ticket. This first 
ticket is always the hardest to sell, so to shill in, that is, to buy 
the first ticket and at the same time push the tip toward the 
ticket booth, is very important. 

Mr. Hammack was curious about the origin of the word shill 
when he was with the carnival, so he asked the old-timers if they 
knew where the term originated. He discovered there was once a 
man by the name of John Schill, a German who had performed 
in European circuses, who ran a monkey circus in a carnival. He 
had a strong, clear voice that could be heard above the noises of 
the carnival lot. (“You had to have a strong voice then. There 
weren’t any microphones. These microphones have ruined the 
carnival talkers.”) John Schill was a very friendly man, and was 
interested in helping his fellow workers. When he wasn’t giving 
the spiel for his show, he would wander around the lot. If he 
happened to pass a talker who was about to turn the tip, he 
would stand at the back of the crowd and at the right moment 
call out in his loud voice, “I'll buy a ticket!” Then he’d push 
through the crowd excitedly, put his hand on the ticket seller’s 
counter as if to give him his money, and dash into the tent. The 
process of buying a ticket was strongly pantomimed by Schill and 
the ticket seller. No money or ticket was exchanged. This invar- 
iably turned the tip. John Schill would come out of the show 
just as the talker was about to turn another tip, and in his loud 
voice so everybody standing around the tent could hear, he’d say 
to the talker, ““That was sure a good show!” 

If a talker was finding it difficult to turn a tip and John Schill 
wasn’t at hand, the talker would call out, “Let John Schill in!” 
John then would come to the rescue, or if Schill wasn’t available, 
one of the other carnival workers would “shill in.” Mr. Ham- 
mack heard this story from John Schill’s grandson, an old trapeze 
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artist named Short, who verifies this as the origin of the terin 
shill. 

Inside some of the shows little items are sold by the perform- 
ers. This item is known as a pitch; the person who sells it is a 
pitchman. 

Some of the attractions on the lot are known by special names 
to the carnival workers. The mitt-camp is the palm-reader’s tent. 
A grab joint is any concession that sells something to eat that is 
all ready to go, so that a person can pay his money, grab the item, 
and be on his way. This is not to be confused with the cook house 
where the carnival workers eat their meals. A kid show is a side 
show. The origin of the term, Mr. Hammack explains, “‘isn’t 
because it’s for kids, but because the kid show is the baby of the 
big show of the circus.” A kid show in a carnival is often called 
a ten-in-one, because a person can see ten acts for the price of one. 
A grind show is an attraction that doesn’t use a talker. Rather, 
the ticket seller keeps grinding out a continuous spiel all evening. 

When carnival folk work an act strong, they present it to the 
people in such a way as to make it believable. They try to conceal 
the gimmick or gaff; that is, the trick. Any good-looking or elabor- 
ate equipment used in an act is called flash. 

A blow-off in a circus is any show that follows the main show. 
The term may also refer to the crowd that is leaving the free 
attraction on a carnival lot or the grandstand of a fair ground. 
Thus, to catch the blow-off means to sell something to the people 
who are leaving the main show, or to get them into another show. 

When carnival folk call a carnival a griff show, they mean that 
the carnival is supported by its gambling concessions. The term 
indicates that the carnival is not reputable. 

To hit a red one means to make a financial killing. Mr. Ham- 
mack thinks the phrase may come from the game of roulette, 
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where half the numbers on the wheel are red. If the player bets 
on “red” and a red number comes up on the wheel, he hits a red 
one and wins. 

When the carnival and circus folks get together, they like to 
talk about their past. If the bull session evolves into talking about 
the good prosperous old days, the people are said to be splitting 
up jack-pots. The term bull session Mr. Hammack thinks had its 
origin in the circus. In order to keep an elephant in one place, 
one of his legs is staked to the ground. Only one is staked because 
it throws the elephant slightly off balance, and thus holds him. 
When a group of elephants are staked close together, eventually 
they get in a little circle with their heads almost touching each 
other. It looks as if they’re talking things over, and if they’re bull 
elephants, they’re actually having a bull session. 

To the carnival folk, the term “Rube” does not mean a 
country yokel. Rather, a Hey, Rube is a fight on the lot. Some 
people think the phrase “Hey, Rube!” is used to start a fight on 
the lot, but Mr. Hammack believes the term is used only to name 
a fight. Thus someone might tell you, ““There’s a Hey, Rube goin’ 
on behind the kid-show tent.” 

Carnival Spiel. The particular jargon used by the side-show 
talker to lure people inside the show is a colorful type of carnival 
lore. Mr. Hammack was for a time the second opener of the Lucas 
show; that is, he was the talker for the smaller tips. This relieved 
Mr. Lucas, the first opener, or main talker, who worked the big 
tips. The carnival has certain ethics for a spiel. It is bad ethics to 
bust a tip of a neighboring show. To bust a tip means to start 
your spiel before the other talker has turned his tip and thus lure 
away some of his potential customers. Each show has its turn at a 
spiel, the turns rotating counterclockwise around the lot. If a show 
should have its tip busted, the show next to the culprit will 
teach him a lesson by busting its tip, as the first show will never 
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have a chance to get back at its bad neighbor. Carnival ethics also 
demand that the spiel be short to allow every show to turn a 
greater number of tips in an evening. 

To gather a tip, the talker makes some noise by pounding on 
a percussion instrument. Mr. Hammack used an old brake drum 
from a Dodge truck, though a bass drum or triangle will also do. 
This is done in a definite rhythm. At the same time, the ticket 
sellers yell “Hey, look! Hey, look!” and point to the talker. In 
the meantime those actors not performing at the moment in the 
show come onto the bally stand, the stage in front of the tent. At 
this point it is important that something visual be going on, such 
as the fire-eater waving his torches in the air. 

When the tip is gathered, the actors line up behind the talker, 
who addresses the tip in an easy, friendly manner. He tries to get 
the people close to the stand where he can make close contact 
with the crowd. Although the spiel would vary from time to time, 
Mr. Hammack remembers that Lucas would usually begin his 
spiel in this way: 


Ladies and Gentlemen. This is the big show. This is the circus 
side show. Here you can see 15 big acts, all for the price of one ticket. 
One continuous performance, up one aisle and down the other. No 
extra charge after you’ve passed our gates. Stay as long as you like, 
all for the price of one ticket. 


Then each performer standing on the platform would be intro- 
duced. One introduction went like this: 


This is what is commonly called a fire-eater, but the term fire- 
eater is an erroneous idea. He does not eat fire, only handles and 
plays with it, hot molten lead, and melting rubber; eats, swallows, 
and devours them as you do your bread and butter. This is the man 
who sears his body with a blow torch, prepares his own food from 
a gas stove he fashions from his mouth. This is only one of a great 
number of attractions we have. 
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The old-timers never use the phrase “on the inside.” Neither do 
they use a microphone. 

To end the spiel, the same phrasing is used as the opener, but 
the price of the ticket is mentioned. Then the ticket sellers unroll 
about a yard of tickets and display them between their outstretched 
hands. When the tip is turned, it is important to sell the tickets 
quickly, to get the people inside the tent in a hurry. “So hurry 
along. Hurry, hurry. Get your tickets. See 15 big acts. Stay as long 
as you like. Jo-Jo is now performing!” # 
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FOLKLORE OF THE NETHERLANDS 


By PAUL MOK 


FTER the first few talks with my father and two others, 

I was surprised that not once had any names of folk 

heroes been mentioned. I could not help thinking of 

such legendary characters in this country as Paul Bunyan, and 
wondering why I hadn’t heard of their Dutch counterparts. 
After pressing this point I was told the feats of some notable 
Hollanders, such as Admirals Tromp and de Ruiter, and the 
Burgomaster van der Werf. The stories of their courage and 
defiance were remarkable. Perhaps the most memorable episode 
occurred in 1574, when the people of Leyden had been com- 
pletely surrounded and blockaded by the Spaniards. For five 
months no food could be brought into the town, and more than 
6,000 had died from the plague. The people who managed to 
survive had grown desperate, and marched upon the town hall to 
beg their Burgomaster van der Werf to surrender. And this was 
his answer: “What would ye, my friends? I have sworn an oath 
to hold the city, and may God give me strength to keep my oath! 
I can die but once; whether by your hands, the enemy’s, or by 
the hand of God. My own fate is indifferent to me. Not so that 
of the city entrusted to my care . . . your menaces move me not.” 
So saying, he drew his sword from its sheath and, holding it in his 
right hand, he severed off his left arm. He held forth the arm to 
the starving throng and cried, ““T'ake this to appease your hunger, 
but expect no surrender so long as I remain alive.’ His bravery 
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heartened them, and they were willing to hold out a bit longer. 
On the second of October, a violent gale blew the waters inland 
and forced the Spanish army to flee. The town was relieved, and 
bread and herring were distributed to the people. This tradition 
is remembered every third of October when the Burgomaster gives 
out bread and herring to the poor. I realize that this story is not 
a folktale; it is not imaginary. But I tell it here because Hollanders 
do not invent their folk heroes as we know them. Instead, they 
pay much reverence to those actual people whose courage has 
helped preserve the country. To this day in Leyden a statue 
stands of the Burgomaster van der Werf with but one arm. But if 
Holland is lacking in its “folk heroes,” then I think her holiday, 
“religious,” and courting customs and superstitions more than 
compensate. 


FOLK “RELIGION” 


Religion in Dutch cities is much as we know it in our Amer- 
ican cities. However, in the provinces many ancient “heathen” 
beliefs still persist. One of the most common beliefs is a form of 
animism, which explains the popular belief that beloved dead 
people live in rocks and crevices under the sway of Holle, the 
woman in white, the goddess of death. She is the queen of the 
elves, which, in popular belief, are the souls of the departed, cele- 
brated in popular fantasy and poetry. They live together in 
groups, not only in mountains but in the rivers and woods. In 
many parts of the country the elves are known as “white ladies,” 
and they have their own king, the Ellen or Erlen King. In the 
southernmost province of Limburg, the elves are said to like to 
appear in the warm sunshine and bright moonlight to young 
shepherds, and to point with their feet to places of hidden 
treasure. 

To the same category belong the dwarfs or earth-men, very 
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familiar in North and South Holland. They are little old men, 
small in stature, dressed in grey, with long, grey beards. However, 
they are supposed to be very gay and artful. In Limburg they 
polish the copper and tinware. Around the town of Hassalt the 
story goes that women and girls used to bring pots and pans to a 
certain place where they were left with some pennies and a little 
pouch of tobacco as reward, for the dwarfs smoked tiny little pipes. 
Parallel to the mountain dwarfs are the kobolds of the homes, 
who live in the rafters. They help the farmer in the cultivation of 
his crops, the milliner, the carpenter, etc. For their services they 
receive food, usually a dish of milk near the fireplace. 

Water-spirits are the mermaids, who have the gift of predic- 
tion. They are really identical with the Sirens of ancient mytho- 
logy. However, in the southern part of Holland, parents frighten 
their children with the waterwolf to stop them from playing near 
water. 

Wood-nymphs are the spirits of the wind. In the winter, when 
storms whirl over the lowlands, a legion of spirits storms through 
the skies. This is the wild chase, usually led by some god, such as 
Wodan, or the personification of a king such as Charlemagne. 
Oftentimes no leader exists, as in Limburg, where the legion of 
spirits consists of the souls of unbaptized children, or of drunkards 
and all kinds of delinquents. There is also belief in haunting 
animals. For the most part animals are evil omens, but such birds 
of spring as the swallow, the stork, and the cuckoo are good omens. 

The personification of untamable elements, of the stronger 
forces of nature, is the race of the giants. Sometimes they are the 
night, the winter, or the storm. In the eastern province of 
Overijsel, it is believed that a giant carried forth earth in a fold 
of his robe. As he stepped over the river Vecht, he dropped some 
earth and this made a hill, and at each succeeding river another 
hill fell out, until he thought the rest wasn’t worth carrying and 
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so dropped it, too, to form smaller hills. These stories explain 
geography, as does the one about the two giants who dug the 
river Rhine for a hundred years without talking to one another. 
When one of them finally spoke, the other stated that he did not 
wish to work with a talker, and went off in a huff to dig the Waal, 
an arm of the Rhine. The giants really form the middle race 
between the higher and the lower mythology, but there is no ques- 
tion of fusion. Belief in the giants is rooted in nature and the 
forces of nature, but there is no trace of a belief in their souls. 


COURTING CUSTOMS 


There is one custom that when a fellow calls on a girl, they 
are left alone by the fireplace, but they must not discuss love. 
However, the young fellow can easily tell whether or not his 
chosen sweetheart is pleased with him. If, in the course of their 
chat, she does not tend the fire on the hearth and lets it die down, 
he knows he is not her choice. But if she does arise and puts on 
lots of fuel, he knows that all is well. 

In Friesland there is a somewhat similar custom whereby the 
girl may let her suitor know whether or not he is welcome. If the 
girl is in a receptive mood and likes him, she leaves the room and 
returns wearing her casque. If, however, she enters the room with. 
out a casque, it is his cue to go home. 

Another custom which still exists takes place when the two 
are betrothed, on which occasion the swain presents his intended 
with a pair of garters on which some verses expressing his love and 
unfaltering devotion are embroidered. The embroidery is usually 
the work of the swain’s sister or mother. Another Dutch custom 
which is even more widespread is for the bride to carry a speciai 
handkerchief on her wedding day; any tears she sheds must be in 
this handkerchief. It is made or given by her best friend, and if 
she is not married, it is returned and it will bring luck. But it 
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must not be washed, for it is the tears that bring luck. If the girl 
is already married, the bride keeps it to bring luck to her own 
daughter. 

On the island of Schouwen-Duiveland in southern Holland, 
a boy escorting a girl home is given the right to kiss the girl at 
every bridge to be crossed. Of course there are many bridges over 
small canals and ditches, so it stands to reason that the smart 
young man will carefully plot the homeward journey, to include 
the maximum number of bridges. 

Another custom takes place at annual fairs and carnivals, 
which are held all over Holland throughout the summer. At each 
fair is a tent set aside for the sale of ‘‘Kermis cakes.” These cakes 
are used as a form of love letter from the young fellow to his girl. 
First he follows her around the fair grounds until she nears the 
cake tent. Then he jumps forward, buys a cake, and presents it to 
her. If she refuses, he has been rejected. However, if she accepts, 
he has won her, and they adjourn to a tavern where they can eat 
the cake. 


PROVERBS AND EXPRESSIONS 


Because there are such a great many of these sayings, I shall 
list a few proverbs given me by my father, with their translations, 
then a number in their literal English translation so we may note 
the similarity to our own proverbs, and finally some expressions 
that show the influence of the sea. 


Zelfs voor de vreemdste pot kan neu een denksel vinden. 
There’s no pot so queer you can’t find a lid to fit it (said about 
a ludicrous individual finding a mate). 


Wie boter op zijn hoofd heeft, moet uit de zon blijven. 
He who has butter on his head must stay out of the sun 
(people in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones). 
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Wie goed doet, goed ontmoet. 
If you do right, you'll be treated right (i.e., the Golden Rule). 


Beter hard geblazen, dan de mond gebrand. 
Better to blow hard than to burn your mouth (an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure). 


Wise is he who is always wise. 

The devil makes a pillow of an idler. 
Great fortune, much trouble. 

Better half an egg than an empty shell. 
The swampland does not need the rain. 


“Running smoothly down the waves” is a characteristic 
Netherlands expression, often used when there is not a ship in 
sight. So intimately is Dutch life interwoven with the sea and with 
ships that ‘‘to run down the waves smoothly” is applied whenever 
an arduous task has been accomplished. Indeed, there are many 
hundreds of expressions in the Dutch vernacular that could find 
a home only among a people who, as the Dutch poem has it, “‘sleep 
with the sound of pounding waves in their ears.” When a man 
“goes straight across the sea,” he is straightforward, not given to 
evasive answers or actions. A man “‘with whom one can venture 
to sea” is trustworthy and reliable and would thus make a good 
business partner. When a man betrays by his footsteps that he has 
imbibed too freely, almost every passer-by will warn him to “keep 
your rudder straight.” And when at a party someone monopolizes 
the conversation to assert his pet convictions, the other guests will 
shrug their shoulders and whisper, “The boat is in again,” mean- 
ing, ‘“He’s at it again.” 
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HOLIDAYS 
Easter 


The Dutch call Easter ‘“‘Paschen” after the Hebrew-Latin 
word Pascha (Passover). In the western part of Holland, Easter 
is merely a religious holiday, with customs differing little from 
those of America. But in the eastern and southern parts of 
Holland, children take their little baskets the day before Easter 
and go from farm to farm collecting eggs. They knock on the 
doors and sing the following song: 


Een ei is geen ei, One egg is no egg, 
De tweede is een half ei, Two eggs is half an egg, 
De driede is een paaschei. Three eggs is an Easter egg. 


thereby indicating that they expect as many as three eggs from the 
goodhearted farmer folks. 

A very old Dutch custom, dating perhaps from pre-Christian 
times and still popular in the eastern and southern parts of the 
Netherlands, is the lighting of bonfires on Easter evening. A 
huge woodpile is built outside the town, the location of which is 
known as the “Easter pasture.” 

At Denekamp on Easter afternoon the men of the town cut 
down a tree in the forest and drag this “Easter pole” to the very 
entrance of the St. Nicholas Church. All church bells ring out on 
this occasion. While the men are in church singing the Vespers, 
Denekamp’s youth lend a helping hand by trying to drag the big 
tree further toward the Easter pasture. 


St. Nicolaas Eve 


Sinterklaas (a contraction of the name St. Nicolaas probably 
made by the children) comes to the Netherlands on December 
fifth. Unlike our jolly Santa Claus, he is a very dignified figure, 
beautifully dressed in a white robe with a red coat over it; a gold 
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cross is embroidered on the back of this outer garment. He wears 
a tall red hat, also ornamented with a golden cross. He carries a 
golden staff, and wears the bishop’s ring on his finger. His long, 
white beard adds a benevolent touch. Black Peter, who accom- 
panies him, is dressed as a medieval page, with doublet and hose, 
puffed sleeves, and a feather in his hat. He carries presents for the 
good children and a bundle of birch twigs for punishing naughty 
children. Peter must switch them personally, because the Bishop 
himself could not do such a thing. 

In Holland, shoes take the place of stockings, for Sinterklaas 
is supposed to fill these shoes with sugar plums, chocolates, etc. 
The reins for his white horse are silver chains, and traditionally 
the parents rattle chains late in the night. The children are always 
given their name in chocolate letters, either their whole name in 
small letters or just their initials in huge letters. 

The holiday candy is called Borstplaat, and resembles bon- 
bons. It comes in the form of hearts, and may be of any color. 
Toys are made out of candy to resemble anything from flatirons 
to tennis rackets. Marzipan is realistically made into the form of 
sausages, pigs, cows, dogs, etc. Children buy these for their broth- 
ers and sisters, and sometimes save them for weeks. Adults 
exchange presents which are supposed to be complete surprises. 
They also give one another letter banket, cake in the form of 
initials. They are usually about a foot and a half long, cylindrical, 
and filled with almond press. 


Christmas 


Unlike Christmas in America, this day in Holland is a very 
simple occasion. It is observed in the strict Calvinistic tradition 
with great solemnity. They do have Christmas trees, and some 
presents are exchanged. However, in non-Catholic Holland, 
Christmas is not looked forward to as St. Nicolaas Day is. In 
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Holland there are usually two days for each holiday, one religious 
and one festive. On the second Christmas holiday, most pecple go 
out to concerts, restaurants, cafés, and theatres. 


New Year’s Eve 


In various parts of the Netherlands, New Year's Eve is cele- 
brated in different ways. Before the feast in the family circle 
begins, it is the custom to attend divine services. After the nine- 
tieth psalm is read, appropriate hymns are sung, such as “Uren, 
Dagen, Mande, Jaren, Vliegen Als Een Schaduw Heen” (Hours, 
Days, Months, Years, Fly from Us Like a Shadow,” by the 
eighteenth-century Dutch poet, Rhijnvis Feith). 

In the ports, the New Year begins with the blowing of sirens 
and whistles of the boats and factories. In Amsterdam, flares are 
set off. However, in the provinces and in the country, very old 
customs are still in vogue. In Wons, Molkerum, and Hindeloopen, 
New Year’s Eve is the feast of the “Grey Horse,” a mysterious 
animal that rides over the roofs. Unobserved, he places a bow! of 
rice-milk on the mantelpiece for the whole family. 

In Zeeland, South Beverland, and Terneuzen the youths walk 
about with “rumble-pot,” a large pot with hide stretched across, 
with a hole in the middle through which a stick is thrust up and 
down, giving a rumbling sound. In Koedijk the feast of the 
“Golden Angel” is celebrated. This feast takes the place of Santa 
Claus, because formerly the Koedijk fishermen were at sea on St. 
Nicolaas Day. 


Birthdays 


The birthday starts when the person comes down to breakfast 
and finds his or her chair bedecked with flowers, with neatly tied 
presents all around his place at the table. In some localities in the 
north of Holland a child, on his birthday, goes to school with a 
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piece of ginger cake tied around his arm with a gay ribbon. 
Everyone who congratulates him is entitled to take a bite. 
Although this is not general, it is the custom throughout the 
Netherlands for a child to take a box of candy to school and some- 
time during the day to pass it around to all the children in the 
classroom. Those who have their birthdays in vacation time do 
this after the opening of school because no child in Holland ever 
wants to give up this traditional privilege. Typical of a Dutch 
birthday is the custom that one congratulates not only the indi- 
vidual but the entire family. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Windmills 


The windmills have a language of their own. Messages are 
transmitted by means of the position of the mill wings. The wings 
speak of happiness and sorrow in the miller’s family, of prosperity 
and ill luck, to those who can read the signs. The “rising” wing 
is the wing which, if one stands facing the mill, has not yet reached 
the highest vertical position; the “falling” wing has already 
passed this position. When the miller stops the mill with the 
‘rising’ wing just before the vertical position, he wishes to indi- 
cate a festivity such as a wedding in his family, or the birth of a 
child. The wings also stand in this position on birthdays of the 
Royal Family. When the “falling” wing is stopped just after the 
vertical position, it indicates sorrow. Deep sorrow is shown by 
the wing’s being a little more oblique. 


Schreiers’ Toren—Criers’ or Weepers’ Tower 


This tower was once a part of the walls and ramparts protect- 
ing the town of Amsterdam against attacks by possible enemies. 
The ramparts of Amsterdam were built from 1480 on, and some 
say 1482 was the year in which the tower was completed. There are 
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three explanations for the origin of the name Criers’ or Weepers’ 
Tower: 

1. Here the wives of the sailors leaving Amsterdam’s harbor 
saw their husbands depart, and much weeping was done on 
account of the sorrow of the wives at the prospect of the long 
separation. 

2. From this spot men on incoming ships cried out to the 
shore the names of the vessels, the news from abroad, and some- 
thing about the adventures experienced. 

3. The tower stands schrijlings (betwixt and between) two 
important old quays: Gelderse Kade and Oudezijds Kolk (where 
locks made the entrance to the Amsterdam canals possible). 

The story of the woman who committed suicide in 1566 
because of her deep sorrow for her departing sailor-husband is 
now considered a romantic legend, and the stone placed in the 
wall in 1569 a fictitious commemoration. 


RECIPES 


Mr. Thompson asked me to include several recipes. For years 
my mother has cooked Dutch dishes, and I have also eaten Dutch 
food at friends’ houses and at restaurants. As a result, I now have 
literally several hundred recipes, enough in fact to write a paper 
on that subject alone. However, I hope that several will suffice 
here. 


Filosof (Philosopher) 


The ingredients are: about 1 pound of leftover meat, 2 pounds 
of boiled potatoes, one cup of gravy, one medium sliced onion, 4 
pound of fat or butter, and seasoning. Dice the meat, mash the 
potatoes, add pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Add the onions, which 
have been sautéd in the fat. Put the mixture into an uncovered 
casserole that has been rinsed out in cold water. Sprinkle with 
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parsley and bread crumbs, with dots of butter, and let brown in 
a moderately hot oven. 


Hete Bliksem (Hot lightning) 


This is a characteristic Dutch autumn recipe for six persons. 
The ingredients are: 3 pounds of sour apples, 3 pounds of pota- 
toes, and 1 pound of lean smoked bacon. Peel and wash the 
potatoes and cut into quarters. Put them on the fire, partially 
covered with boiling water. Add the peeled, cored, and cut-up 
apples and the smoked bacon. Let this simmer for about half an 
hour, or until the potatoes are crumbly and the apples soft. 


Hutspot met Klapstuk 


On that famous day of October 3, 1574, a small Dutch boy, 
while strolling outside the fortress of Leyden, discovered that the 
Spaniards who had been besieging the town for so long had dis- 
appeared. The only thing he saw was some water in the distance 
and some huge pots steaming over a fire. As Leyden’s population 
had been starving for so long, the boy ran to see what was cooking, 
and found a meat mixture with a wondrous aroma boiling in the 
pots. He carried off some of these pots and showed them to the 
townspeople, who hastened to get the others. This dish they 
cooked up was the now famous Hutspot met Klapstuk, which the 
Dutch always made thereafter on the third of October to com- 
memorate the Siege of Leyden. 

The recipe calls for 2 pounds of carrots, 2 pounds of potatoes, 
14 pound of onions, and 1 pound of boneless meat. Wash the meat 
and cook it for two hours in 114 pints of boiling water until 1 
pint of stock remains. Clean and dice carrots and boil in stock 
with meat for half an hour. Clean and dice potatoes and add to 
the meat with sliced onions. Let the whole mixture simmer over 
a low fire until everything is done and the mixture is almost dry. 
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(Add more water, if necessary.) When the mixture is cooked, 
take out the meat, and salt the vegetables and mash together. Sim- 
mer the whole dish again, with butter or fat added, until it is 
smooth. Serve piping hot with the meat cut into slices. Serves 4. 
(This is my favorite dish.) 


[Because St. Nicholas always reminds Yorkers of their Dutch traditions, this 
study by a Yorker son of a gentleman born in Holland seems particularly appro- 
priate for our Winter Issue. Paul Mok (Cornell ’51) got help from his father, Mr. 
Michel Mok of New York City, from his sister Sue, and from three kind people in 
the Dutch Information Service, Rockefeller Plaza. Anyone interested further might 
see Coenraad V. Bos’s Dutch Folk-Songs (G. Schirmer) , a collection of ten songs 
with accompaniments, and E. Van der Ven-Ten Bensel’s Dances of the Netherlands 
(Max Parish & Co., London) .—EpiTor.]} # 
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A TRIP ON THE NORTHERN CANAL 


Epirep By JAMES TAYLOR DUNN 


[The difficulties encountered by a traveling humorist back in 1832 
were described in a letter written first for the New York Constella- 
tion and then reprinted in Edmund Morris’ Philadelphia-published 
Ariel for March 31 of that year. Two years before, Notes on a Tour 
through the Western Part of the State of New York had run serially 
in this same semimonthly “literary gazette.” Those letters were sep- 
arately issued in 1916, but the following letter, so far as is known, has 
never been reprinted. It appears here in its entirety with only a few 
typographical errors corrected. For more stories concerning the “obese, 
superdignified New Netherlander,” see Richard M. Dorson’s “Yorker 
Yarns of Yore” in the QUARTERLY for Spring, 1947.] 


New-York, Feb. 20th, 1832. 

Dear Tim—After looking about Albany, as I wrote you last sum- 
mer, I thought I’d take a trip a little furder up country and 
so off I started. The first place I went to, is called Troy, settled 
mostly by Connecticut folks who are up to trap and know a thing 
or two, I tell you. It is a pretty considerable slick looking place 
and I should think it pretty good doing there. You can just tell 
this to Joe Rice who has been waiting to transmigrate West some- 
time—he’d do well at butchering there. 

At Troy I went aboard a canal boat to go up the Northern 
canal to Whitehall, a place right at the lower end of Champlain 
lake. You never saw a canal boat, I suppose, Tim, and so I'll 
describe it for you. It is a long canoe-fashioned sort of a concern 
and is built up to form the cabin, which makes it look just like 
one boat laid upside down right on top of another—a pretty 
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comical looking thing I tell you. You crawl into the cabin at each 
end of the boat and you can just stand up in it without touching, 
tho’ a six-footer from Varmount would have to double up a little. 
It isn’t very roomy inside—the seats are placed along the sides, and 
the tables in the middle, but at night it presents a very different 
sight as I will tell you bimeby. The women folks stay down stairs 
all day long and amuse themselves with knitting and looking out 
of the windows on the sides of the canal—the boat you see is below 
the surface of the land and when you are down in the cabin you 
can’t see nothing at all but the banks of the canal—and that aint 
no great sights as you may imagine. 

Why don’t the women folks stay on top of the cabin? I suppose 
you want to know that, don’t you? Well, I thought at first just 
as you do, perhaps, that they were plagy fools to keep cooped up 
like a parcel of chickens, when they might be enjoying the fresh 
air and the prospect on deck. But I reckoned without my host, 
I guess—I didn’t know no more about canal travelling than the 
child unborn. But stop a moment, let me tell you how the canal 
boats are moved along, for they don’t go by steam, sails, paddles, 
nor none of them sort of contrivances—they are drawn by horses, 
as regular as ever you saw a stage or a waggon. There is a narrow 
road running along the bank on one side of the canal, and the 
horses, sometimes three and sometimes more, trot along this, 
single file, all harnessed together and the hind one harnessed to 
the boat by a long rope. A boy sits on the hind horse and puts on 
the whip when they want it, to kill. 

I guess it would be pretty going in these here canal boats, if it 
wa’nt for the plagy bridges they keep going under. You see the 
canal runs right in a straight line and so passes through ever so 
many farms and at each of these farms a bridge is made over the 
canal to drive the teams across. These bridges are just high enough 
to let the boats go under without touching, and when you come 
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to one of them the passengers on deck have to fall on their faces 
as flat as pancakes and squeeze along under the bridge, and that’s 
the reason why the women folks dont like to stay on top of the 
cabin—cause why? it would be a pretty curious sight to see them 
dropping down in this way every ten or fifteen minutes, to say 
nothing of their big sleeves, which I don’t believe would get 
through one of these places without stopping the boat or tearing 
the bridge all to pieces. 

I was plagily frightened the first bridge we went under. I 
guess there was as many as 20 fellows of us on deck, all sorts and 
sizes, and we stood chatting together when all of a sudden the man 
a steering cried out, “Bridge! bridge!” In a twinkling every fellow 
dropp’d as if he’d been shot and I dropt too, not knowing what 
under the canopy to make of it. The next moment we were going 
right under the bridge and I kind of hitched up a little to see how 
it looked, when, by the hoky! one side of my coat-tail catched in 
the timbers and away it went as clean as a shaved cat. After we 
got though the bridge and on our legs again the rest of the passen- 
gers got round me and began to sympathise in my loss. I wanted 
the captain to put back and let me get my coat-tail, but he said 
he did’t put back for nobody—that one man had his arm carried 
away once just like my coat-tail, and he kept right on and left it 
dangling under the bridge till next day. 

“Yaw, mynheer, that’s a fact!” said a great fat Dutchman, 
taking his pipe out of his mouth and puffing a whole cloud of 
smoke right into my face. “Fact or no fact,” says I, “you ought to 
make an allowance for the loss of my coat-tail, or else the passen- 
gers ought to contribute to make it up.”—‘‘Hear the Yankee!” 
says the Dutchman, “he’s up to his tam tricks—he’s lost a part of 
his coat-tail and now wants to cut off de captain’s and ours, just 
like de fox in de fable!” I felt plagy mad with the old Dutchman 
and give him a bit of my mind—but you cant get a Dutchman mad 
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any more than a graven image—they keep smoking and smoking 
and smoking, and if you get the better of them in argying, they'll 
let out the smoke on you till you have to give it up, and then 
claim the victory—but the Dutchman got the laugh on himself 
pretty well after dinner, as Ill tell you. 

You see the Dutchman who lived somewhere up country had 
travelled on the canal afore and knew to a fraction just what 
bridges he could go under and what he could not—he was so plagy 
fat he could no more get under some of them than an elephant 
could get through an empty flour-barrel. The old fellow ate like a 
horse at dinner—I suppose to get his money’s worth—and that 
made him a little more robusteous than usual, so that he didn’t 
make the proper allowance in his measurement when he came to 
go under the bridges. There he stood with the rest of us on deck, 
with his hands in his breeches pocket and his pipe in his mouth 
puffing and sweating in the sun just like a great fat grunter. 
Bimeby the word was given “Bridge! bridge!’ down we fell, one 
and all, right on our faces, and the boat was shooting under the 
bridge, when crack! she seemed to strike and flounder and the 
timbers overhead to screak and shiver as if they were coming right 
on top of us. 

“Oh! o-h-oh! mine got!—mine pipe!—mine pody! O-h — oh!” 
roared the Dutchman as lustly as a two year old bull. “Stop the 
boat! stop the boat!” cried the steersman—but it was too late—the 
boat had rubbed through and all of us but the Dutchman were 
on our legs again. 

There he lay, flat on his face, to all appearance as dead as a 
barn door, though he kept puffing and puffing as if he was still 
smoking. As soon as we could we raised him up on end, when he 
opened his mouth and spit out the fragments of his broken pipe 
and four or five teeth all covered with blood. We next went to 
work to strip the Dutchman, to see if he had experienced any 
internal bruises—we got off one pair of breeches, and then another, 
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and another, till at last we gave it up for a bad job, not knowing 
how many pair the old feller had on. Finding himself relieved 
of so great a load, he got up and appeared quite cleverly, and it 
want long afore he got a new pipe and sot down in the stern of 
the boat and went to smoking again, but he looked amazing 
flatted down like. I guess it was the breeches that saved his life—in 
my opinion that’s the reason the Dutchmen always wear so many 
pair of them;—he said nothing more about the loss of my coat-tail. 

When night came I went down below to see how we were to 
sleep. I snore what a sight! It was more like a hen-pen than any 
thing else I can compare it to. The seats that were placed around 
the cabin, were all turned into beds, and over them was another 
tier of beds hung up by cords—I guess in all about 30 of them. We 
had to draw cuts for beds or berths, as they are called, though 
faith! they like to have been the death of some of us, as you shall 
learn. I drew No. | and the fat Dutchman No. 2—and as soon as 
we two had drawn our beds, the Captain steps up to me and says 
he, “you'll please to retire, sir.” “Retire!” says I, “not by two 
chalks! I mean to stay here all night—I’ve paid my passage, and I 
guess have as good right to a night’s lodging as any of you.” 

The passengers all laughed and looked plagily pleased to see me 
so spunky, and so the captain kind of turned it off—“Oh, you don't 
understand me,” says he, “I mean you will please to undress and 
go to bed—No. 1—the top berth there—that’s yours.” “I guess [ 
understand you,” says I, “I’ve travelled afore now, and aint to be 
humbugged in this way—I shant go to bed till I am ready, sir!” 
“But my dear sir,” says he, trying to coax me, “there are special 
reasons for your going to bed first.” ‘Special reasons! why don’t 
you give them then?”’—“‘Why you see what narrow apartments we 
have here? here’s 40 passengers to be stowed away somewhere— 
we must pack in the side ones first and then we can spread the 
beds in the centre, and to do this every man must take his birth 
as he draws it, that’s the rule of the boat—come, Ill take off your 
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coat sir!” says he. “You've taken off the tail already,” says I, “I’ve 
no notion of being imposed upon—d’ye think I’m going to trust 
myself in that ricketty thing that you call a bed—the strings aint 
strong enough to bear me—let the Dutchman make the experi- 
ment, and if it bears him, I'll try it.” ‘““Well, you decline the berth, 
do you?” says the captain. ‘‘For the present certainly,” says 1.— 
“Then you are entitled to it,” says he to the Dutchman. “Yah! 
yah! I’ve been this way afore and know all about it—the Yankee 
is one pig coward, every inch of him.” ““Then you are a whole hog 
coward, I guess,” says I, “if I’m nothing but a pig one.” 

A Dutchman can’t understand a joke no more than a cabbage- 
head, and so he looked as grave as a meeting-house, and began to 
undress quite deliberately. When he got all ready, he pulled his 
red night-cap over his face just like a fellow going to be hung, and 
up he jumped like an overgrown bull paddock plump into his 
birth. The bed groaned for a moment under the load, and the 
next moment the strings snapt like tow, and down came the bed, 
bedding, Dutchman and all, plump into the middle of the cabin 
floor. I never heard such a shout of laughter afore nor since—the 
Dutchman roared and kicked—the captain raved, stampt and 
swore—for my part I forgot the loss of my coat-tail, and thought I 
should have killed myself with laughing. “You’ve upset your 
apple-cart now,” says I as soon as I’de done laughing. “Apple-cart!” 
says the Dutchman, picking himself up, “I don’t see no apple-cart 
here.” “The Yankee is joking,” says the captain—“here,” says he 
to me, “let us have no more of your sarse,—apple-sarse, nor no 
other kind of sarse—come, move yourself to bed.” “Not till the 
Dutchman is gone,” says I, and with that he got some big ropes 
and tied up the Dutchman’s bed again and got him into it, and 
then tied a rope round him and made it fast to a spike in the 
wall. “There, that will do,” says I, and then I undressed and got 
into the berth below as quiet as a lamb. = 
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INDIAN TALES FROM 
WESTERN NEW YORK 


By DORIS EGGEN 


HE Cattaraugus Indian Reservation is the most populous 

and the second largest reservation in the state. Its twenty- 

one thousand acres, on which dwell more than sixteen 
hundred Indians, mostly Senecas, lie along the borders of three 
counties: Cattaraugus, Erie, and Chautauqua. It is a gently rolling 
country, more fertile than the Allegheny Reservation. It straddles 
Cattaraugus Creek and extends to the sands of Lake Erie on the 
west. Once there was good fishing in the creek, whose name in 
the Indian language means “stinking waters.” Of recent years the 
waste from the tannery and glue factory at Gowanda has given 
realism to the old Indian name and is alleged to have polluted 
the waters for fish. 

Some of these Indians were originally from Buffalo Creek 
Reservation. Their stories pertain to interests of the people, and 
usually have a moral. David Owl, who is the old Indian minister 
on the reservation, explained that Iroquois is the family name 
for six tribes represented on the reservation: Senecas, Cayugas. 
Onondagas, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, and Mohawks. They differ 
slightly in their stories, songs, type of food, and habitation, but 
differ basically in language. 

Of all the Indian stories he told me, the following, he said, he 
knew had never been in print. 


HOW THE BAT GOT ITS WINGS 


Long, long ago, the birds and the animals had a big dispute as 
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to which could play the better game of lacrosse. It was finally 
decided that the only way to settle the dispute was to set a certain 
date and have an actual contest. 

The hour of the game arrived, and the birds gathered down at 
one end of the field and the animals at the other. They had a few 
minutes to practice before the bell rang, and so the birds swooped 
down on the field first. The hawk, eagle, and owl screeched as 
they swooped. The little hummingbird flew out carefully, using 
all his agility. The jay and crow made more noise than anybody 
else. 

Then the birds flew up in the trees to watch the animals 
practice. The rabbit led the way, dodging across the meadow; then 
came the deer, hurdling the logs gracefully, followed by the fox 
in his smooth, easy pace. The big bear came out grunting, took up 
a log, and hurled it to the other side of the field. Each animal took 
his turn in showing his strength. 


When the birds saw this powerful array of strength, they were 
“down in spirit” and were exceedingly discouraged. As the eagle, 
the hawk, and the owl were watching from one of the limbs of the 
tree, two small animals climbed up to them and asked if they 
could play on their side. They said the other animals had told 
them they couldn’t play because they were too small. But the 
birds couldn’t use them on their team because they could not fly. 
Then the owl remembered the skin on the drumhead that had 
been used the night before at a dance celebrating the coming of 
the contest, and he flew over to the hall to get it. He stretched 
the front legs of the first animal apart and fastened a piece of this 
skin across them. He had given him wings. The animal tried his 
new wings out, and sure enough, he flew in and out and around 
the branches. The birds were very happy and called him Jamaha, 
the Bat. They didn’t have enough hide left for the other animal 
and so made him a different pair of wings. He, too, could swoop 
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down and up from the branch of the tree. He was called Dawa, 
or Flying Squirrel. 

The birds went into the game with new spirit and encourage- 
ment. By sundown, the score was tied 11-11. The next point would 
determine the victor. The rabbit was carrying the ball and the 
hawk swooped down to get it away; in so doing, he cut the rabbit's 
mouth and hurt his leg. The ball flew up to the bat, who flew 
with it as fast as he could to the goal line. It was made, and the 
birds won the game. Today the rabbit has a cut on his lip and 
because of his lame leg makes only three tracks when he runs. 


HOW THE INDIAN CHILDREN GET THEIR NAMES 


A long time ago, all names of Indians were determined by the 
number of beasts and animals they had killed. Each one tried to 
outdo the other in order to get a desirable name such as Bear, 
Eagle, Owl, or Panther. 

The chieftain of the tribe was the most courageous and bravest 
of all his people, and he was thus called “Chief Plenty Meat.” 
When his son was born, the chief had visions of his following in 
his footsteps until he discovered, as the child was growing, that 
his little son had very defective eyesight. Chief Plenty Meat was 
so despondent that he decided to try to appease the Great Spirit 
by going on a fast for seven days and seven nights. 

The Chief built himself a lodge far away from his people and 
began the fast. On the seventh night, a spirited vision of a Great 
Bird swooped down upon him, picked him up, and carried him 
way up into the heavens. Soon they came to a large opening in 
the sky. ‘““What is that up there?” asked Chief Plenty Meat. ‘That 
is just a big hole or, as you call it, ‘the sun that shines by night,’ ” 
replied the Bird. After passing through this opening they came to 
a terrible dark territory on the other side; skeletons walked back 
and forth, snakes slid along the ground, vultures and hawks 
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lurched at each other. Soon they were again in space and this time 
they came to another opening. ‘What is this?” asked the chieftain. 
“This is just another big hole in the crust of the sky, or, as you 
call it, ‘the sun that shines by day,’”’ replied the Bird. This was 
truly a beautiful place: flowers, music, birds, and animals playing 
together. Everything was in its glory. “So this is the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds,” thought the Chief. 

Soon he found himself before the Great Spirit. In pronouncing 
judgment on the chieftain, Great Spirit told him that he had 
done wrong in killing all the birds and animals on earth only in 
order to possess a name. “Is there anything I can do to redeem 
myself?” askvd the Chief. “Yes,” said the Great Spirit; “if you 
will do one favor for me, I will restore your son’s eyesight.”’ Chief 
Plenty Meat agreed to do anything as long as his boy’s eyes would 
be healed. “Go back to your people and change your custom of 
naming children. From now on, have some member of the family 
go out and become watchful and observing, and when he sees 
something that really impresses him, then shall they name the 
child.” 

The Chief went back to his people and called a council that 
night. From then on the custom was broken, and nowadays when 
we hear of Chief “Slipped in the Bush” and his daughter, “Laugh- 
ing Water,” we can see how they were named. 


HOW REDBIRD GOT ITS COLOR 


Long, long ago, when all the animals and birds lived together 
as one great happy family, Wolf met Raccoon coming down one 
of the old mountain slopes. ‘““Good morning, Raccoon,” said 
Wolf. Raccoon did not reply but only made a face at Wolf. 
“I said good morning, Raccoon,” said Wolf. Still no reply and 
another face made at Wolf. “I have a mind to teach you a lesson 
or two,” said Wolf. “You'll have to catch me first,” retorted 
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Raccoon, and with that he made a beeline for the nearest tree 
and climbed to the highest branch, overlooking the lake. 

Wolf was not to be discouraged easily. “I shall wait right here 
below the tree until Raccoon comes down,” thought Wolf. So 
Raccoon curled up on his perch in the tree and looked down 
smugly at Wolf. 

When Wolf looked into the water, he saw in it the reflection 
of Raccoon. With one jump, he leaped into the water to overtake 
his enemy. When he had realized his folly, he swam back to the 
shore, angrier than ever, and more determined to teach Raccoon 
his lesson. 

Now as Wolf was drying off on the shore, the sun began to 
beat upon him and he became very drowsy. Soon he fell asleep. 

“Are you asleep, Wolf?” called Raccoon. No answer. 

Raccoon asked him again, this time from a lower branch. 
Still no answer. So Raccoon jumped down on the ground and 
started to run away. But before he left, he took a big clump of 
soft mud and spread it over the eyes of Wolf. 

When Wolf awoke, he was completely blinded and very angry, 
indeed. Just then a lonely, homely, little bird flew over to Wolf 
and asked him if he were in trouble. 

“If you will help me get this mud off my eyes, I will certainly 
reward you for it,” exclaimed Wolf. 

The bird flew over and started scratching the mud off Wolf. 
Soon the job was completed. 

“Thank you so much, Bird,” exclaimed Wolf. “Now if you 
will follow me, I will see that you will be rewarded.” 

So Bird followed Wolf, over mountain slopes, through wood- 
land trails, until they appeared at the opening of a cave. In this 
cave was a small trickle of water that was as red as it could be. 


“Bathe in this water, Bird, and you will have one of the 
loveliest colors of any bird around here.” 
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Bird bathed in the red water and has been red ever since. 


{Dr. Arthur C. Parker, our best-known authority on the lore of New York 


State’s Indians, has read this article with interest and approval. He points out that 
Jamaha, name for the bat, contains a sound not found in Seneca, that “Chief 
Plenty Meat” is a Siouan name, and that the second story refers to a system of 
naming not Iroquoian. However, Siouan influence, we believe, is not unknown in 
Seneca tradition. Jesse Cornplanter has told me that many, many years ago a run- 
ner from the Sioux came to his ancestor with a black arrow, sign of alliance. The 
Senecas held council and decided that in older times the two nations had indeed 
been allies. A Seneca arrow was returned to the Sioux, and the black arrow was 
put aside for remembrance. Later a Seneca noticed that its thong had become 
loose. He wet his fingers and adjusted the thong. Soon after, he became ill. The 
Senecas had forgotten that the Sioux poisoned their arrows. A Seneca friend told 
me that his people have a war-song whose words are Siouan.—EpiTor.] # 
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POLISH LORE FROM EASTERN 
NEW YORK 


By MRS. MARION MOORE COLEMAN 


WATER-SPRITES 


EOPLE living around Waterford who do not happen to 

be of Polish origin miss much of the richness of life and 

half of its mysterious drama, since to them is denied what 
their friends and neighbors of Polish origin possess, namely, an 
intimate and intensely personal awareness of a whole other life, 
beyond the visible and strictly mundane, going on all the time 
close by, in the various rivers and lakes. Those whose parents and 
grandparents came from Poland are full of the knowledge of this 
hidden and secret, this darkly dramatic other life. They are burst- 
ing with lore concerning it, for they have heard from their elders 
how, beneath the fair and seemingly innocent surface of the 
stream yonder, lurks the dread topielec, how the crystal glitter of 
that lake over there is but a sham, a deceptive mask hiding the 
most sinister goings-on beneath the wave. 

From Miss Wanda L. Slupska of Waterford we have a sheaf 
of capital stories recounting the doings of the topielec. Of this 
rich store we shall give two. First, however, let us see what pre- 
cisely it is that our Polish friends mean by the topielec. 

The word itself comes from the verb topic, which means to 
drown. Thus it is not surprising to find that in the popular 
imagination the topielcy (plural of topielec) are beings who, once 
human, met death by drowning—whether by suicide or through 
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accidental misadventure—and who are thus disqualified from 
completing the course of spiritual development laid out for most 
human beings, but are doomed to remain forever, restless and 
ill at ease, in the element responsible for their death. Of all the 
topielcy, perhaps the most dreaded are those sprung from the 
bodies of children born out of wedlock, who for reasons of con- 
cealment were thrown into the water. The motivating passion of 
these, and in fact of all the various types of topielcy, seems to 
be revenge, revenge on the race to which they themselves once 
belonged, but from which they have been cast out. 

Of the many topielcy in the experience of the godmother from 
whom most of Miss Slupska’s stories come, two stand out. One 
appeared in the shape of a small child, the figure of a boy, that 
could often be seen playing, always at high noon, near the edge of 
a falls on a certain river. Strict warnings were given the children 
of the village never to venture across the wooden bridge spanning 
the river at this point at noon, lest the topielec snatch them off. 

That the topielcy often appear in other than human form is 
seen from the second of Miss Slupska’s stories. One evening her 
godmother, as she was returning late at night from a visit to a 
neighbor, suddenly heard, coming from behind, the sound of 
hoofbeats. Frightened, but composed, she hastened to leave the 
path at the side of the road along which she had been walking, 
and took instead the very middle of the road. Here she knew the 
evil spirits could not reach her, because of the special hallowed 
quality possessed by this part of every road. This hallowedness, 
it may be noted, arises from the fact that it is here the priest 
walks when he visits the sick, bearing the Holy Communion, and 
here that the Host is carried in the various religious processions. 

Picking her way along the middle of the road, our narrator 
knew she was safe and so dared look around to see what it was 
that made the peculiar beating sound. To her horror, what she 
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saw was a gigantic dog, but with hoofs like those of a horse. She 
knew this was a topielec, and but for her confidence in the protec- 
tion of the sanctified middle track would have died of terror on 
the spot. Soon a bridge appeared, and this broke the spell. The 
beast made a desperate attempt to drag her into the stream, which 
he himself was doomed to return to, but she threw him off with 
the power given her by her safe position, and the apparition 
vanished. 

Miss Slupska tells us that it must not be thought by any non- 
believers that the topielcy are simply figments of the imagination. 
They are real. They exist, not only for the elders from Poland 
who first experienced them in their native country, but for their 
children and grandchildren, like Miss Slupska herself, who have 
been half frightened out of their wits by frequent retellings of 
the tales. “Locally,’’ Miss Slupska writes, “we have many spots 
in which we all believe the topielcy dwell. Last week [her letter 
is dated August 10, 1950] a little girl drowned in one of these 
places and so now, of course, we are more than ever convinced 
that such beings as topielcy exist.” 

To the folklorist it is interesting to compare the American 
topielcy of Miss Slupska’s childhood with their originals in 
Poland. The Poznan area, that is, western Poland, is peculiarly 
given to topielcy lore. According to the great folklore journal Lud, 
the volume dealing with this region, the topielcy appear not at 
high noon but generally in the evening, especially in the full of 
the moon, and are most often seen in the guise of alluringly beau- 
tiful maidens, walking about churchyards. They are clad in white 
garments and wear bright green girdles or petticoats. If one 
makes so bold as to address them, he is lost: serious illness comes 
upon him at once, and death generally follows swiftly thereafter. 


A site especially beloved of the topielcy in Poland is Lake 
Goplo, near Gniezno, a town in western Poland and the site of 
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the earliest Polish capital. Here, as befits so holy and historic a 
spot, the topielcy are more than usually alluring. Of lofty stature 
and elegant build, they appear always as radiant white virgins 
with lustrous golden hair. They may be seen swimming about, 
at high noon as with the topielec of the first story, their golden 
tresses making a brilliant lattice on the surface of the quiet lake. 
At twilight they leave the scene, covering their heads as they fade 
from sight with small golden caps, that look like the very stars 
themselves reflected in the water. 

' It was a topielec of the Lithuanian portion of the Polish realm 
which inspired one of the most famous poems in the Polish 
language, Adam Mickiewicz’s ballad Switezianka (The Nixie of 
Lake Switez). This poem has been set to music more times than 
anyone knows—we ourselves have counted at least eleven settings— 
once by the Russian composer Rimsky-Korsakov, in his beautiful 
cantata The Siren. 

We have wandered far afield from our starting place in Water- 
ford, but not aimlessly, nor in vain, for our wandering has 
revealed to us one instance at least of the richness and depth 
(and also the universality) of the culture of our American neigh- 
bors of Polish origin. 


THE ACCUSING HAND 


When I was a little girl, one day as I was frolicking with my 
mother, it seems that I became overexcited and suddenly raised 
my hand as if to strike a blow at my mother’s face. At once the 
play stopped, my mother grew very serious, and told me this story. 
It was one her own mother had told her in Poland. 

Once upon a time there was a widow who had an only child, 
a little girl, whom her mother spoiled most dreadfully. The child 
was not grateful to her mother for all the good things she received 
from her, but only wanted more, and whenever she was denied 
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anything would go off into a tantrum and strike her all-too-loving 
and indulgent parent. 

When the girl in the story was about twenty-one years of age, 
her mother died. Left alone, she realized all her mother had done 
for her and also the undaughterly way in which she herself had 
repaid her poor parent. But her mother lay in her grave, and 
nothing could be done to atone for the daughter's ingratitude. 

Or could something be done? Perhaps there could. At least, 
this is what happened. 

A few days after the mother’s funeral, someone chanced to be 
passing by the graveyard where she was buried. There was some- 
thing sticking straight up into the air on top of the grave. The 
passer-by stopped, and went in to investigate. What he saw nearly 
made his hair stand on end, for it was none other than a human 
hand, presumably the hand of the ungrateful girl’s deceased 
mother! 

The phenomenon was duly reported to the parish priest, who 
ordered the grave opened and the hand reinterred. But it did no 
good. Three times the hand appeared, rising from the grave and 
pointing straight upward, as if in accusation. 


Again the priest was consulted, and this time he realized this 
was a matter for serious investigation. Taking the matter into 
his hands boldly, he summoned the daughter of the deceased to 
his study and questioned her. He was not long in uncovering an 
explanation of the strange turn of events. Now he knew that some 
public atonement had to be made ere the hand would be appeased 
and rest quietly in its grave. 

“Take a large club,” the priest ordered the girl, “and go to 
your mother’s grave with it. There, while all the village looks on, 
strike the hand with the club, in public acknowledgment and 
admission of your guilt in striking your poor mother.” 

The girl did as the priest advised. Accompanied by a whole 
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procession of villagers, and carrying a stout club, she proceeded 
to her mother’s grave. There, with tears streaming from her eyes, 
she struck the accusing hand three times. Slowly, as she did so, the 
hand relaxed and gradually settled back into its grave, never to 
be seen again. 

To this day I cannot bear to see a child strike its mother, even 
in sport or fun, so vivid is the impression the story made on me, 
and so unforgettable the moral. [As told by Wanda L. Slupska, 
R.F.D. No. 1, Waterford, N.Y.] = 


FOLKLORE FROM NEGROES 
IN ITHACA 


By MRS. CORINNE BROWN GALVIN 


ENERALLY speaking, the folklore I have collected from 
Negroes now living in Ithaca, New York, consists of 
folk beliefs and folksongs. For reasons that will be evi- 
dent to the reader, the names of my informants are withheld. 


FOLK BELIEFS 
“Conjure” and “Fixing” 
Mrs. X. gave me the following story: 


My husband was sick a long time. Finally some gypsies came by, 
claiming that they could cure him. They stuck pins and needles, 
some pointing straight up, others pointing downward, all along the 
clothing of his arms and legs. This was done to break a spell which had 
been cast on him. Well, from that very day, he got worse and worse. Be- 
fore that he had no pains, but after that he had the worst pains all up 
and down his arms and legs, right where those needles and pins were, 
and shooting upward and downward just like those needles and pins 
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were fixed. Those same gypsies came back to see how my husband was 
getting on. They wanted to work on him again, but I wouldn't let 
them touch him. Poor fellow, he died shortly after that and was 
relieved of his misery. 


This same woman believes that several people are now trying 
to ‘‘fix” her and “conjure” her. She says that persons have tried 
to “do away” with her by “casting spells” over her, giving her 
strange concoctions to eat and drink (she can tell when they've 
been “‘fixed” by smelling them), and by poisoning her food. 

Mrs. Y. gave me this tale: 


I was truly conjured. My enemies made an image of my body, 
sticking pins in the places they wished me to suffer in—around my 
heart and in my legs. They all met in a dark basement one night; 
went through a ceremony where they said words, sang, and danced. 
Then they burnt the image of my body. I came down sick with awful 
pains around my heart, and my legs hurt so I couldn’t use them. 
Finally, I got up and was around—how, I don’t know. 

One day two of my enemies came to see me. Each had to have 
a glass of water at a different time; and each time I got up to go out 
of the room to get the water, they sprinkled white powders all under 
the rug and chair-covers. That night the biggest snakes you ever 
saw came up from under that rug and those chair-covers. I was so 
taunted at night by these creatures that I just had to leave town ta 
get rid of them. I went ’way away from here, and finally I got some 
peace. Now that I’m back, they don’t bother me. 


This woman tells me that she has a “spirit” eye, her left eye, 
through which she sees things of the “spirit” and looks into the 
“other world.” 

This tale comes from Mrs. Z.: 


My neighbor’s husband was fixed so he would walk around the 
house on all fours and bark like a dog. Somebody told her about a 
man in Georgia who could lift that spell. She went down there, and 
what this man told her to do I don’t know, but I do know he told 
her that the person who fixed her husband would be dead when 
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she got back and that she would see the body being taken out of the 
house. Well, that was the truth if ever he spoke it, and the person 
was a Close friend of the family. The whole community was horrified. 
My neighbor’s husband got all right too, after she did what the man 
told her to do. 


This informant believes in the power of “queer folks’ to cast 
all sorts of spells, and she has a firm belief in the power of roots 
and herbs. She knows a “‘little root can be placed under your 
doorstep in a bottle; and if you don’t find out about it in time 
to break that bottle, get that root, swing it around your head 
three times and throw it away over your left shoulder, harm will 
surely come to you.” 


Visions 
Mr. A. told me: 


I’ve had visions since the time of my conversion, and I tell you in 
that time I’ve seen everything: the heavenly city, Jacob’s ladder, and 
anything of a spiritual nature you mind to think of. I’m so close to the 
Lord when He shows me these things. Oh my, sometimes the spirit 
strikes me so hard I have to jump up and run and shout all along the 
way! 


Mrs. B. says: 


. Did I tell you what a ’rousement of the spirit I had the other morn- 
ing about 2 o’clock? I saw such beautiful things—plain, just like real 
pictures. "Wish I could tell you all about them. I felt so good too. I 
just couldn’t go back to sleep no more, so I got up and sat right here 
on the side of my bed, a-praying and a-singing. Just me and the Lord 
+a-talking to each other. # 


A PHILADELPHIA VARIANT 
OF THE HITCHHIKING GHOST 


R. W. G. VAIL 


NE DAY in February, 1949, Dr. Philip Cook of Wor- 
cester, Mass., while on a visit to New York City, told me 
this story which he had heard the famous doctor and 

writer S. Weir Mitchell tell at a medical meeting years ago. (Dr. 
Mitchell died in 1914.) 

“I was sitting in my office late one night when I heard a knock 
and, going to the door, found a little girl crying, who asked me 
to go at once to her home to visit a very sick patient. I told her 
that I was practically retired and never made evening calls, but 
she seemed to be in such great distress that I agreed to make the 
call and so wrote down the name and address she gave me. So I 
got my bag, hat, and coat and returned to the door, but the 
little girl was gone. However, I had the address and so went on 
and made the call. When I got there, a woman came to the door 
in tears. I asked if there was a patient needing attention. She 
said that there had been—her little daughter—but that she had 
just died. She then invited me in. I saw the patient lying dead 
in her bed, and it was the little girl who had called at my 
office. # 


me 


“"ROUND CAEP HORN” 


THE SONG “’Round Cape Horn” was submitted to the 
QuarTERLY by N. H. Howell, Town Historian of Islip, Long 
Island. It appeared in The Friend (Honolulu, T.H.), July 1, 1845. 
Mr. Howell says that it was formerly sung a good deal around 
Sag Harbor. The punctuation has been corrected. 


Ask any question in this town, 

Of anyone by night or morn, 

The answer will be always found, 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


I ask the ladies where I call, 

“Your husbands, are they here or gone?” 

And get the answer from them all— 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


I asked a child I chanced to meet, 

“Where is your pa, my dear, this morn?” 

She answered with a smile most sweet, 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


I asked a boy as on he skipped, 

“Where now, my lad, at early dawn?” 

He answered (for he then had shipped), 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


I asked an aged man one day, 

How time had passed since he was born. 

“My years,” said he, “have passed away 
Round Cape Horn.” 
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I asked a sailor bound away, 

Where I should write when he was gone? 

He said, without the least delay, 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


I asked a merchant for a fee, 
He turned and answered me with scorn— 
“My property is all at sea, 

Round Cape Horn.” 


I then to a mechanic went, 

And he likewise bade me begone, 

For all he had, and more was sent, 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


I asked a sister whom I saw, 

Quite finely dressed in silks and lawn, 

“Where’s your brother?” She answered, “La! 
Round Cape Horn.” 


I asked a maiden by my side, 

Who sighed and looked to me forlorn, 

“Where is your heart?” She quick replied, 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


I asked a widow why she cried, 

As she sat lonely taking on; 

She said her husband lately died, 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


I asked a mother of the dead 

From whom support she long had drawn, 

“Where did he die?” She merely said, 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


I said, “I'll let your fathers know,” 
To boys in mischief on the lawn; 
They all replied, “Then you must go 
Round Cape Horn.” 
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I asked a loafer idling round, 

If he would work; when, with a yawn, 

He answered, “No, till I am bound 
Round Cape Horn.” 


In fact, I asked a little boy, es 

If he could tell where he was born; 

He answered with a mark of joy, 
“Round Cape Horn.” ! 


There’s scarce a thing I chance to see ss 

Brought here, the Island to adorn, . 

But either was, or soon will be, 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


Thus merchants, sailors, women, men, 

The old or children lately born, 

To all you ask, reply again— 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


Now do you know, an answer give, 

Do I stay here, or am I gone? 

Tell me if I do surely live 
“Round Cape Horn.” 


1A fact. # 
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ANECDOTES ABOUT HITLER 


By WALTER HERRMANN 


HILE I was still living in Germany very few people 

had the nerve to make any jokes about the new 

regime, for fear of persecution and of consequences 
which I shall illustrate. The fact is that during the years that I can 
remember in Germany, about 1935 to 1940, the communities 
were so divided that no non-Jewish person would be caught 
talking to, much less associating with, a Jewish person. It is for 
these reasons that most of the following anecdotes were either 
told among Jewish people or have been told to me since I lett 
Germany in 1939. 

Let me start with a true tale about one of Germany’s outstand- 
ing comedians, Weissferdel. This comedian may be compared to 
someone like Bob Hope in this country. One evening he walked 
out on the stage in front of a large audience, with his arm 
extended as if he were giving the Hitler salute. The moment he 
walked on the stage the entire audience jumped to their feet to 
return the salute and honor their leader. Weissferdel just stood in 
the center of the stage with his arm in the same position until 
everyone had sat down again. He then exclaimed, “You know, 
that’s how high my dog jumped this morning!” He then lowered 
his arm, intending to go on with his show, but instead he spent 
many years in a concentration camp. 

Another tale that I remember quite well is built around the 
fact that Hitler was quite superstitious, and believed much in the 
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predictions of astrologers. During one of his visits to an astrologer, 
he asked, “On what day will I die?” After consulting the necessary 
data, the astrologer replied, “You will die on a Jewish holiday.” 
Much perturbed, Hitler demanded, “On which one?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the astrologer. Hitler demanded to 
know, and shouted, “I insist upon the truth!” 

“I don’t know,” persisted the astrologer, ‘‘since any day that 
you die will be a Jewish holiday!” 

The following anecdote is the expression of the sentiment of 
a small group of the German people. I have never heard it related 
in the English language, and my literal translation of it might 
well subtract some of the “punch” from it; however, I will 
include it. 

Two high-ranking S.S. officers were being chauffeured through 
the countryside on a balmy Sunday afternoon. As they were pass- 
ing by a farmer’s house, a dog dashed out into the road right in 
front of the Mercedes Benz. The chauffeur applied his brakes in 
an attempt to bring the vehicle to a stop, but it was too late and 
the wheels crushed the dog to death. The officers delegated the 
chauffeur to go to the farmer’s door and deliver the news of the 
dog’s death to him and to return to the car immediately so they 
could continue their journey. A full hour elapsed before the 
chauffeur staggered back to the car. He was loaded down with 
bottles of wine and many good things to eat. Outraged, the officers 
demanded to know what had transpired inside the farm house. 
“I was wined and dined like a king, and these gifts were given 
to me as a sign of gratitude.” Perplexed, the officers demanded to 
know what he had said when he saw the farmer. “All I said,” 
replied the chauffeur, “was ‘Heil Hitler, the dog is dead.’ ” # 
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THE D. AND H. CANAL, PENNSYLVANIA 
AND NEW YORK 


By DOROTHEA O. BENNER 


AHONSON!” shouts an old-timer to someone across the 

street. 

‘“Napponak! Where’s yer boat layin’?”’ comes the answer. 
And with that, two old D. and H. Canallers have exchanged 
greetings. 

History books tell us that the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
was the first million-dollar private enterprise in the United 
States. Actually, it cost almost two million. They tell us that it 
operated from the date of its formal opening in November, 1828, 
to the day it was abandoned for cheaper transportation in 1898. 
They tell us that it was one hundred and eight miles long and 
had as many locks. They trace its route: twenty-six miles from 
Honesdale along the Lackawaxen to the Delaware; across the 
Delaware by a slack-water dam; twenty-four miles along the Dela- 
ware to Port Jervis, New York; through a land cut to Ellenville; 
fifty-nine miles along Rondout Creek to Rondout. From there, 
steam launches towed the canal boats in bunches of about ten or 
twelve to the coal docks. 

But it is the old canallers themselves who really know what 
happened in those days and miles. Many of the picturesque figures 
who used to man the heavy boats have already heeded a more 
welcome cry than “Loaded boat! Come ahead!” But there are 
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still a few of the old fellows left, and those men are quite happy 
to share canal days with willing ears. It has been my good fortune 
to speak with some of them. Every fact and story which follows 
has come to me directly from one or more of the “great old 
canallers.” 

“It was a slavish life, but it wasn’t hard, you know,” insisted 
Tom McGinnis. Tom and his brother John supplied me with the 
greatest bulk of canal stories, for which I am extremely grateful. 
Both of them lived on the canal from the time that they were 
tiny lads. Their whole family lived on the boat until there were 
too many children. Then “Ma” McGinnis and the smallest chil- 
dren moved into the house “on the hill” (in Honesdale), and 
John and Tom stayed on the boat with their father. 

It was to this house that I went, one evening in the winter of 
1949-1950, to talk with John. On the way up, we passed on the 
Ridge Street corner a replica of an old canal boat. In front of the 
boat, which is a candy store, stands an original snubbing post 
bearing this information: 


Snubbing Post 
from 
Tom Walker 
Lock 
in use 
1828 to 1898 


A snubbing post, Mr. McGinnis informed me, was a granite 
post at a dock or lock for the purpose of making the boats secure. 
The old post that I viewed had grooves worn into the stone from 
the seventy years of rope-rubbing. 

The first thing that Mr. McGinnis did upon my arrival was to 
climb to the attic and bring down a cumbersome model of a canal 
boat, which he displayed proudly. It was at least four feet long 
and happened to be of the cement-hauling kind rather than the 
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coal kind, but much the same in build, he assured me. He pointed 
out the various typical features: the timber posts, ‘‘miship” (mid- 
ship) posts, stern posts, shelf for the “nighthawk” or bow-lamp, 
the cabin, the storage place for coal, and so forth. 

A new boat cost the canaller about $1800. The company would 
furnish him the money if the canaller didn’t have it, and then 
they would deduct fifteen dollars from each trip to pay for it. 
Some boats made fourteen round trips a season. They went down 
loaded and generally returned “‘light” unless they could find a 
cargo of lumber, brick, sand, or cabbage to help out. In the fall, 
when the “‘cabbage boats” came in from Orange County, New 
York, with thousands of heads of cabbage, Main Street of Hones- 
dale would be as littered with leaves all day long as if it were 
paved with them. A load could accommodate as many as 15,000 
heads, which sold then at four or five cents apiece. 


Canaller, canaller, you'll never get rich; 
You live in the mud and die in the ditch. 


This was the cry to which they grinned good-naturedly. If the 
taunters were from the Scranton area, the boatmen would answer, 
“Go back to the mines!” 

‘“‘We didn’t make much money, but we lived,” said one knight 
of the towpath. 

“We didn’t need to go on a diet,” commented another. 

A third chimed in, “Eat more ham and cabbage if you want 
to live to be eighty!” 

Those remarks were voiced at the forty-year reunion held on 
July 17, 1938, by the captains, steersmen, mule drivers, and lock 
tenders who had survived the “good old days” before 1898, when 
the last boat left the basin, and an industry long the mainstay of 
Honesdale’s steady growth passed into oblivion. 

Stories aplenty were afloat at that reunion, but first the old- 
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timers enjoyed a typical canal dinner of ham, cabbage, and 
potatoes. They consumed one hundred pounds of potatoes, a 
barrel of cabbage, and fifty pounds of roasted ham. Five platefuls 
stood as the record of one man until one of the “young”’ fellows 
stepped up and ate six. He was disqualified, however, when it 
became known that he had been fasting for two days to make the 
record! The winner said to John McGinnis, who with his brother 
cooked the “‘mess” in wash boilers for the reunion, “My God, if it 
wasn’t for shame’s sake I'd ’a kept right on!” Nobody ever went 
hungry on the canal, they say, and frequently city visitors who 
took rides on the boats would ask whether they could stay for 
dinner because the wind had been blowing the “cookin’ smells” 
back to where the travelers were on the boat. Guests were always 
welcome. 

It was the law to have three men on a boat: a captain, a bows- 
man, and a driver. Sometimes a woman would take the place of 
one of them, as did Mrs. McGinnis until the family numbered 
too many. (Eventually there were seventeen of them!) 

Mr. Liljequist says he was one of the youngsters who used to 
delight in swimming “in the raw” in the canal. Whenever a boat 
came within hailing distance, the boys would yell, “Is there a lady 
on the cab?” If there was, the boatman would respond by throw- 
ing coal at the swimmers, who would then duck or “‘beat it.” 

Among the regulations of the canal were traffic rules. These 
included: no U turns (because of blocking crosswise), no parking 
except at locks or docks, and a speed limit of three miles an hour 
(because faster travel would cause a wash). The only boat allowed 
to travel faster was the small steam launch The Minnie, belong- 
ing to the paymaster. 

The lock tenders, too, had rules. They had to be up at five 
in the morning, as boats went that early, and no tender dared to 
be asleep “‘or in the canal he went.” That was apparently not the 
company rule, but the canallers’! 
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Pat Weier used to help his father tend lock above Hawley 
when he was about twelve years old. Old Weier had a saloon at 
the Guard Lock, and though there was a regulation which stated, 
“No occupant of a lock house is permitted to sell ardent spirits,” 
if a fellow came into the saloon for a drink, Weier would say, 
“‘Where’s yer boat?” 

“At the Wide Water.” 

“Then I'll give ya just enough to make the Wide Water,” Pat 
would answer. 

The garb of the canaller was plain and simple—often nothing 
more than a pair of pants and an old hat for a sunshade. “Us kids 
used to have Kentucky Jane waists to button our pants onto,” 
twinkled John McGinnis. “And we never had hankies, so we 
wiped our noses on our sleeves. By the time the end of the week 
come, if we wanted ta comb our hair, we coulda used our sleeves!” 

Captains frequently chose special names for their boats, though 
the company knew the craft by number. Mr. Leroy has given me 
permission to include a list of boat names which he gathered for 
his recent canal history, “because you gave me the idea of using 
them,” he said. 

In their choice of names the imagination of the boatmen 
knew no bounds. They drew from every imaginable subject, often 
with no regard for appropriateness. Among their favorites were 
flowers: Rose, Sun Flower, Daisy; trees: The Oak, Pine Knot; 
birds: The Eagle, The Lark, Linnet; the historical great: Cleo- 
patra, Noah, Columbus; Indians: Pocahontas, Little Belt. Some 
captains had a little imagination: Model Snow, Premium Carrier, 
Marvin Merchant; and some just carried the owner’s name: E. 
Childs, Morgan Kerr. Great Americans were remembered: George 
Washington, Henry Clay, Patrick Henry, General Jackson; and 
some showed their patriotism otherwise: The Patriot, Yankee 
Soldier, Victory, Vicksburg, Antietam. A few of the miscellaneous 
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ones are: Serf, Champion, Flying Fish, The Cork, The Ark, Land- 
scape, The Banner, Look and See, No License, Tribune of Port 
Jervis, Female Sailor, Santa Claus, Matilda, Model Scow, Hope 
Guide, Mill Boy, and New World. 

The canallers were a hard-working, hard-drinking, and hard- 
swearing lot, but they were not entirely devoid of a certain sense 
of poetry. Many boats had verses painted on their rounded bows 
where everyone could see. Speak of “wearing your heart on your 
sleeve”; the canaller sometimes wore his feelings on his boat-bow! 
Thus, if a certain canal superintendent named Hill “got too much 
of the old Mike,” the captain let people know that 


Between Hill and Hell the e’s but one letter, 
If Hill was in Hell times would be much better. 


And on another: 


My God above send down a dove 

With wings as sharp as razors 

To cut the throats of those damn roughs 
That cut down canaller’s wages. 


Some bore rimed advice: 

Love many and trust few, 

And always paddle your own canoe. 
The Morning Glory had printed across it, “Don’t be mean.” 
Still another said: 


In God we trust, 
All others pay cash. 


There were lots of songs, the old canallers told me, but they 
can’t remember more than these two. One was “The Happy 
Song.” I’m sorry that I couldn’t find anyone who knew the tune: 
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I’m happy, I’m happy, 

On my journey home. 

If you get there before I do 

Tell ‘em I’m a-coming through. 
(Probably a “white spiritual.”’) 


There were many “Come all ye” songs, they said, and in each, the 
canaller was free, like the old ballad-makers, to improvise to suit 
his feelings. Apparently there was a tightwad named Foley on the 
D. and H. at one time. “If you boated with him,” one fellow told 
me, “‘you’d git yer teeth sharpened on a raw pertater and a stinkin’ 
piece o’ meat.”” This was what they sang about Old Foley: 


Come all you jolly drivers, 

And a truth to you I’ll tell: 
Before you boat with Old Foley 
You ought to go to hell. 


“Good mules needed no driving,” claimed John McGinnis. 
“They just wanted someone on their backs.’”’ And he should 
know, for he rode mules when he was a six-year-old. He said that 
it was an easy matter to make oneself comfortable enough to 
sleep on a mule’s back, and he described in detail the procedure, 
which involved putting bare feet between the “hamesticks,” and 
arms under the “sidestraps,’ and then “just layin’ back and 
sleepin’ away.”’ The only thing he didn’t like about driving the 
mules, at the time, was being frightened by hoot owls. “They 
scared me out of a coupla years’ growth,” he insisted; and perhaps 
he was right, for today, at a ripe old age, he is a small man. 

He narrated several incidents which showed the canaller’s 
respect for the wit and strength of mules: 


The mules was intelligent. When I was just a little fellow, six or 
seven, I used to get on the mules by climbing up the whiffle-tree and 
towline, and hangin’ onto the mules’ tails and pulling myself up. 
They never kicked; they just seemed to understand that I couldn’t 
get on no other way. 
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One day I was supposed to learn a piece for school, and I fussed 
around and said I didn’t know any. My father said, “I'll learn ya 
one,” and he did. This was it: 


I drove to Honesdale 

One night about twelve o'clock 

The first I met was Jack Blake 

Upon the dock. 

Says, “Say, young fella, 

What team is that?”— 

“Old Jim and Barny; 

Don’t you think they’re gettin’ fat?” 


John McGinnis remembers the time when he was only about 
five years old, and his mother was still on the boat: 


We was passin’ a boat at nearly every lock, and there was Ben 
Tucker, who had a young team of horses, and he’d pass us. We got 
on the Summit around eleven o'clock, and he fed his horses, and we 
didn’t. We kids couldn’t get the mules to go, so Ma got hold of the 
tiller and Pop said he’d get out on the path. He didn’t get half 
way up to the team when those mules heard him comin’ and they 
started to run away with the boat! That was the last we seen of 
Tucker, but later we heard he killed a horse with all his racing. 


I was a kid, and I couldn’t take it good when somebody’d pass 
us. Pop used to kid us by pretending to be mad at the other boats 
and by telling the captains that he’d beat ’em up. But it was all 
kidding, and when they thought he meant it, he’d say, “Don’t get 
out; I never lick a guy on a empty stomach!” 


[This article is part of Chapter VI of Miss Benner’s unpublished Cornell the- 
sis (summer of 1950) entitled Patch by Patch, Lore of Wayne County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on deposit in the Cornell University Library. Her informants for the section 
here used are Messrs. John and Thomas McGinnis, Gustave Liljequist, and George 
Niemeier, and Miss Gertrude Ennis of Honesdale, Pa., and Mr. E. D. LeRoy of 
Newark, N. J., author of The Delaware and Hudson Canal, published in 1950 by 
the Wayne County Historical Society, which has in its records a complete copy of 
Miss Benner’s thesis of 238 typed pages, using material from 48 oral informants, 
the oldest of whom was 98 when she visited him.—EpTor.] # 


UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


COLORADO TRAIL. For eight weeks during July, August, and 
September, in the eight states of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Oregon, Washington, California, Arizona, and New Mexico, I 
trailed and rode herd on Western folklore and folk history, with 
notebook in one hand and tape recorder in the other, gathering 
source data and background material for a Western folklore book 
and a study of American regional culture. Because I was prin- 
cipally intent on covering the libraries, historical societies, and 
universities, and because I had to depend mostly on trains and 
buses for transportation, I had to stick to the main-traveled roads 
and did not get into the back country as much as I should have 
liked to. Within these limits, however, I managed to get the feel 
of the Western country in all its regional variations, a fairly 
accurate picture of how the other half of the United States lives, 
and a firsthand acquaintance with the individuals, organizations, 
and institutions active in folklore across the wide Missouri. As the 
first of a series of state reports, I present my findings along the 
Colorado trail. 

On this, my third visit to Denver and my second appearance 
at the Western Folklore Conference (my first being in 1944), 
I was more than ever impressed by the relaxed efficiency with 
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which my host, Levette J. Davidson, handles his annual get- 
togethers (this was the tenth) and maintains a balance between 
discussion and performance. His practical, common-sense 
approach is indicated by the theme of this year’s conference, as 
stated in the program: “Folklorists are moving more and more 
into the field of human ecology. That is, they study not only the 
results but also the soil out of which folk tales, folk songs, folk 
beliefs, folk speech, etc., have emerged.” This year he had ample 
support from the dialect and linguistic geography people, led by 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr., whose own social-science approach (‘‘that 
language is a social phenomenon and that languages must be 
studied in relationship to the cultures of their speakers’) coincides 
exactly with the Conference’s statement of purpose. 

Even though we were all more or less in agreement on pur- 
pose, there were differences in emphasis and method. But it was 
rewarding listening to Arthur L. Campa talk on Cycles of Popular 
Tales in the Southwest; Arnold Gonzales sing Spanish folksongs 
and ballads learned from his 94-year-old grandmother; Mody C. 
Boatright recount how the Texas Folklore Society grew, and 
discuss The Cowboy as Folk Hero; Jennie Wells and her accord- 
ion in a fresh and forthright program of Western, Bessarabian 
Yiddish, Czech, Chinese, Negro, Mexican, Cochiti, and Israeli 
folksongs; Margaret M. Bryant cite aphorisms and proverbial 
material in advertising, politics, cartoons, comics, and book, song, 
and movie titles; Raven I. McDavid and Marjorie Kimmerle in 
a symposium on Colorado regional speech as being collected at 
Boulder, where McDavid set up the Linguistic Atlas work this 
summer (growing out of Miss Bryant’s request to Miss Kimmerle 
for folk sayings); the Mechau family captivate the audience with 
the wistful and whimsical quality of their folksong arrangements; 
Louise Pound (in her twelfth appearance at the Conference) 
demonstrate how many so-called Indian legends originate in 
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poems and stories explaining Indian place-names; Ruth Hudson 
bring the Western Myth home to the High Border Country; 
Allan F. Hubbell present Dialects of New Yorkers; and Levette 
Davidson relate his dryly humorous burro tales. Listening to all 
this, I was aware, above all, of how much folklorists in various 
disciplines have to learn from one another and that what holds 
them all together is a common concern with the cultural context 
and values of folklore, with the way of life. 

In Colorado, as in other Western regional strongholds, this 
awareness of the local way of life activates a tremendous popular 
as well as scholarly interest in its legends and symbols. The 
“Rocky Mountain Empire Magazine” of the Denver Post (a 
collection of twenty-eight articles from which, edited by Elvon L. 
Howe, has just been published by Doubleday under the title of 
Rocky Mountain Empire) is a good example of how Western 
newspapers cater to the general taste for local color and folkways. 
“Color” is the key to the hold which Western lore has on both 
the scholarly and the popular imagination. That the Colorado 
Folklore Society is beginning to wake up to this fact was 
demonstrated at its annual meeting, held in conjunction with the 
Western Folklore Conference, at which a lively discussion was 
engendered as to whether the emphasis was to be put on the 
scholarly or the popular, though there is room for both. The 
discussion was occasioned by a motion to explore the possibilities 
of a publication and of semiannual meetings with entertainment 
features. At the same time the society voted to discontinue its 
official sponsorship of Southwest Lore, the Colorado archeological 
journal edited by Omar Stewart, which publishes occasional folk- 
lore and other cultural articles. 

Also participating in the Western Folklore Conference was the 
Denver posse of the Westerners, whose annual Brand Book has, 
since 1945, set a high standard in combining research and reader 
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interest in the West as a “concept, a legend, a way of life, and a 
symbol.” In this thriving organization, with forty resident and 
two hundred corresponding members, folklorists like Levette 
Davidson and Arthur L. Campa (president-elect of the Colorado 
Folklore Society) join hands and rub elbows with State Historical 
Society historian LeRoy R. Hafen, Denver Art Museum curator 
of native art Frederick H. Douglas, bookseller Fred Rosenstock, 
poet Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Western writers William MacLeod 
Raine and Arthur H. Carhart, and journalists Don Bloch, Barron 
B. Beshoar, Elvon L. Howe, Henry W. Hough, and Elmo Scott 
Watson (the last recently imported from Northwestern University 
and the Chicago Westerners, of which he is cofounder and sheriff 
for life, to head the University of Denver department of journal- 
ism). 

During my two weeks in Denver I had plenty of opportunity 
to observe both the lure and the lore of the West. At the State 
Historical Society and the Denver Public Library, with its superb 
Western Collection, as well as in the private collections of Messrs. 
Davidson, Hafen, Bloch, and Ferril, I soaked my head in the lore. 
On a tour of Central City conducted by Caroline Bancroft (whose 
popular Silver Queen, The Fabulous Story of Baby Doe Tabor, 
has gone into a second printing) and at a first-rate performance of 
Don Pasquale in the colorful Central City Opera House, I was a 
sucker for all the tourist bait. By the time I reached Cheyenne, 
en route to Salt Lake City, and had seen the Frontier Days rodeo, 
I was a little more critical. Here I ran into Tom Ferril again and 
had the benefit of his appraisal of the atrocious souvenirs and 
craft work in the shop windows, especially the furniture with legs 
simulating steer hocks and hoofs. Admitting that he “loves junk,” 
Tom averred that this stuff achieves a kind of ugliness that creates 
a taste of its own, reaching its own norm as taste declines and 
skill increases. To his apt summing up of Western lure and lore— 
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“Mountains demand adjectives; men require verbs’—we might 
add, “Tourists require souvenirs.” Among my most precious 
Colorado souvenirs are recordings of Tom reading his poems, 
Raven McDavid relating Southern anecdotes, Louis Carter giving 
his Cousin Jack (Cornishman) reminiscences and stories of 
Central City (at the home of Caroline Bancroft), Louise Pound 
recalling her take-off on Time, Mody Boatright remembering the 
horses of his childhood in West Texas, Levette Davidson telling 
burro and “Gassy’”” Thompson tales, and Arthur Campa telling 
Indito and Pedro de Urdemalas stories. 


OVER THE HILL. From Dr. Ruth Ann Musick, of Fairmont 
State College, newly elected secretary-archivist of the revived West 
Virginia Folklore Society (Walter Barnes, president; Patrick 
Gainer, West Virginia University, vice-president) comes a clipping 
from her lively column in the Fairmont Times, “The Old Folks 
Say,” on the Ozark Folk Festival, at Fayetteville, Arkansas. Frank 
Dobie was the principal speaker and the folk performances were 
the “real thing.” Lauding to the skies the work of Vance Randolph, 
president of the Ozark Folklore Society, for the ‘‘most compre- 
hensive one-man study” of a region in the United States, Miss 
Musick concludes on a wistful, plaintive note: “I can think of 
nothing I'd rather do than be the Vance Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia—to put in the rest of my life making a comprehensive study 
and collection of all kinds of folk material in West Virginia. .. . 
And when I go to the poorhouse, as I undoubtedly shall, since I 
spend practically every cent I earn on records, tapes, recording 
machines, trips, etc., I’d like to invite everyone to come and see 
me. And please bring along a ballad or two, or an old tale, or a 
riddle or rhyme, etc., so that I can keep up the good work of 
collecting!”” Come and see me, too, at the county farm! 
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HOOSIER HOLIDAY. Moritz Jagendorf and Alan Lomax 
brought back glowing reports of the Midcentury International 
Folklore Conference and the meetings of the American Folklore 
Society and the International Folk Music Council held at Bloom- 
ington, July 17 to August 5, which I was sorry to have to miss. 
This was a truly international meeting of minds, at which the 
scholarly papers and the discussion from the floor were on a high 
level. Among the international exchanges were the revelation to 
the American folklorists (according to Alan) of the fact that the 
functional approach is axiomatic among the Swedish folklorists 
and the latter’s amazement (according to Jagy) at the amount of 
folklore activity in the United States, of which they had no con- 
ception. If the Conference accomplished nothing more than this, 
the Bloomington group (Stith Thompson, Erminie Voegelin, 
George Herzog, Edson Richmond, and Warren Roberts) should 
feel amply repaid for all their efforts in planning and seeing it 
through. 


CATSKILL NEIGHBORS. Norman Studer sends me a note on 
the Tenth Annual Folk Festival of the Catskills, held at the 
American Legion Hall in Chichester, August 18 and 19, con- 
tinuing the fine work of Camp Woodland in bringing young city 
folk and older country folk together. This year the Festival 
featured—in addition to old-time singing, jig-dancing, square 
dancing, and storytelling—the reading of Catskill poems by Mrs. 
Inez George Gridley of Grahamsville; a regional play of upstate 
New York, Chenango Crone; a modern dance portrayal of the 
life of Sojourner Truth; and a performance of The Lonesome 
Train by the Camp Woodland chorus of over eighty voices. 


LOCAL HISTORY NEWSPAPER CONTESTS AND 
AWARDS. James Taylor Dunn, Librarian of the New York State 
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Historical Association, sends me an announcement of the Associa- 
tion’s 20th Annual Local History Newspaper Contest, open to all 
newspapers in New York State, exclusive of New York City, for 
the best special edition of historic significance and the best series 
of articles of local history interest in both the daily and the weekly 
newspaper class, published between March 1, 1950, and March 1, 
1951. Details of the contest, which closes April 30, 1951, may be 
had from him. This year the series awards went to Katherine A. 
Van Epps for her series (which I commended in my last), “The 
Knickerbocker News Visits Its Neighbors,” in the daily class, and 
(for the second consecutive year) to Thomas C. O’Donnell, for 
his articles, ‘“Snubbing Posts,” in the weekly Boonville Herald 
(collected in book form under the same title). The Troy Observer 
(Eugene Collins, publisher) won first prize for its special mid- 
century edition of January 1, 1950. 


HARRIS AND TWAIN. Harold Thompson contributes an 
appreciative introduction to Joel Chandler Harris: Folklorist 
(University of Georgia Press), by Stella Brewer Brookes, based 
on her doctoral dissertation at Cornell in 1946. Mrs. Brookes 
(Professor of English at Clark College, Atlanta, since 1924) is 
the sister of J. Mason Brewer and brings the same sympathetic 
interest in Negro-white folklore exchange to her study of Harris’ 
literary use of folklore and her analysis and evaluation of the 
folklore content of the Uncle Remus books. Mark Twain’s com- 
ment on Harris’ skill in giving literary setting and characterization 
to Uncle Remus, which Mrs. Brookes quotes, also appears in 
Gladys Carmen Bellamy’s Mark Twain as a Literary Artist (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press), as evidence of Mark Twain’s emphasis 
on the narrative frame for the humorous story. Twain’s use of 
frontier story materials and techniques is incidental to Miss 
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Bellamy’s comprehensive and skillful treatment of his craftsman- 
ship. 


HEY, ZHANKOYE, ZAHN, ZAHN. Ruth Rubin’s long-awaited 
collection of Jewish folksongs has been published by Schocken 
Books under the title A Treasury of Jewish Folksong. This hand- 
some volume contains 110 songs, in Yiddish and Hebrew, with 
free English renditions (not meant to be sung, unfortunately), 
and with simple, effective piano settings by Ruth Post. High- 
lighted by many of the favorites made familiar by Ruth Rubin’s 
recitals and two record albums, and breathing the spirit of a 
people expressed in song, the book should become standard in its 
field. B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


THE BIGGEST NEWS in folk music is the phenomenal suc- 
cess of “Good Night, Irene.” Decca’s recording (27077) by the 
Weavers—Pete Seeger, Lee Hayes, Fred Hellerman, and Ronnie 
Gilbert—made its appearance last June and by August had become 
the most-played and most-bought popular record. Billboard 
described ‘‘Irene” as “‘the biggest hit of the era’’ and reported 
record sales as totaling over a million records, with 60,000 copies 
of sheet music being sold each week. It would appear as though 
the Lomax prediction, made fifteen years ago, that “Irene” would 
be “one of the best known American folk songs,” is being ful- 
filled. Nineteen versions of the song have been recorded to the 
time of writing. For many listeners, however, none of these can 
compare with the original vocals sung by Huddie Ledbetter; an 
available copy of Lead Belly’s rendition is in the Folkways album 
Take This Hammer (Fol. 4 and Foll. 4). It was Lead Belly who 
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took “Irene” from its uncertain origins and made it a popular folk 
favorite, first in the penitentiaries of the South and, later, as one 
of his theme songs. The perversity of fate prevented Lead 
Belly from enjoying some of this success. (A complete summary 
of record releases since the Summer Issue of the QUARTERLY will 
appear in the next number.) 


THE CONCERT SEASON for folk music performers had its 
premiére on October 7 when Oscar Brand sang some of his inimit- 
able selections in a program at Town Hall with the David Ran- 
dolph Singers, whose specialty is madrigals. In the near future, 
this up-and-coming folk singer will entertain young folk fans at 
the New York Times Book Fair, Columbia University’s McMillin 
Theater (January 20), and Brooklyn’s Academy of Music (Feb- 
ruary 3). Other concerts this season will take him to Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas. 

Burl Ives initiated Columbia University’s Folksong Festival 
on October 19 with a typical program of his well-received selec- 
tions. Others to appear in this series are: the Carib Singers, a 
group of twelve singers, musicians, and dancers who arrived from 
the West Indies a year ago; Marais and Miranda, the well-known 
singers of the world’s folk melodies; Nemone Balfour (January 
.25), a new singer of the ballads and songs of her native Scotland; 
and Josh White (March 1) and Susan Reed (April 5), who need 
no identification for readers of the QUARTERLY. 

The Lexington Avenue Y.M. and Y.W.H.A. is once more 
sponsoring a series of folk-music and folk-dance recitals, while 
the American Museum of Natural History has again scheduled a 
series of programs entitled “Around the World in Dance and 
Song.” 


NIGHT CLUBS are entertaining guests with performances by 
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some outstanding folk musicians. The Village Vanguard, where 
the best-known folk singers have appeared, has featured Richard 
Dyer-Bennet in his first New York program in two years. The 
Weavers, following their successful recordings of “Good Night, 
Irene” and “Tzena, Tzena, Tzena’” and appearances on the stage 
of Broadway’s Strand Theater, were the headline attractions at 
The Blue Angel. 

When Habibi, the first Israeli night club to operate in New 
York City, opened in September, it featured Hillel and Aviva, 
with their songs and music of modern and ancient Israel, and 
Marthe Schlamme, who sings folk selections that are popular 
throughout Europe and the Middle East. 


THE STORY OF A FISH, presented over the NBC network, 
brought to the radio audience a description of life and activities 
on a menhaden fishing boat. It also reminded folk-music fans that 
chanteys are still being sung on some seagoing vessels and that 
this is another untapped source of folk music. Recorded interviews 
with crew members of the Barnegat, out of Crab Island, New 
Jersey, disclosed that chanteys play an important part in their sea 
duties. When the catch of menhaden, also known as “moss 
bunkers,” is an especially heavy one, an extra effort is needed to 
hoist in the nets; at the same time, the crew is thankful and happy 
for such a large haul, so this becomes an occasion for joining in 
a song behind the chantey leader. One of the favorites of the 
Barnegat, ‘Drinkin’ of the Wine,” as actually sung while the 
dripping nets were being hoisted out of the Atlantic, was played 
over the air. It is sung, heavily emphasized, to the pace set by the 
leader, whose singing skill is as important as his fishing ability. 
The version of “Drinkin’ of the Wine,” as sung on the Barnegat, 
follows: 
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Drinkin’ of the wine, wine, wine; 
Drinkin’ of the wine, the holy wine. 


Chorus. 
Oughta been to heaven ten thousand years, 
Drinkin’ of the wine. 


Two white horses, side by side; 
One of these horses, I’m buyin’ to ride.—Cho. 


I got a mother in the promised land; 
By and by, I’ll shake her hand.—Cho. 


If you get there before I do, 
Tell my mother I’m comin’ too.—Cho. 


Up on da mountain where Jehova spoke, 
Out of his mouth came fire and smoke.—Cho. 


(A fragment of this song appears in Odum and Johnson’s study 
of The Negro and His Songs, but a hurried check could not 
locate any other printed versions.) 


GRANDMA MOSES is the subject of a new 16mm motion picture 
being distributed by A. F. Films (1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y.). The twenty-minute film shows Grandma Moses on her farm 
in Eagle Bridge while the narrator, Archibald MacLeish, gives an 
account of her life as a farm woman sensitive to the beauties of 
her surroundings. Only a small portion of the film is devoted to 
her accomplishments as an untrained folk artist whose pictures 
have become widely known and loved. W.G. T. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Joel Chandler Harris: Folklorist. By StELLA BREWER Brookes. Intro- 
duction by H. W. Thompson. Athens, Georgia: University of 
Georgia Press, 1950. Pp. 180. $4.00. 


This book is a tribute, both scholarly and sensitive, to the con- 
tribution made by Joel Chandler Harris in preserving and interpret- 
ing the folk culture of American Negroes. For the first time we have 
a critical analysis of the Uncle Remus tales, with special emphasis 
upon the folkloristic elements in them. It indicates both Harris’ debt 
to folklore and, by implication, folklore’s debt to him. 

In some ways the most interesting sections in the book describe 
Harris’ amazement at the interest his work aroused among the folk- 
lorists and the ways in which he was variously flattered and annoyed 
by them. 

Dr. Brookes brings an intuitive wisdom and appreciation to her 
task. She can write a work of scholarship in a gentle, kindly style— 
happily appropriate to her subject. She sheds light on such problems 
as the trickster tales, the myths, the supernatural material, prov- 
erbs, folksay, the dialect and songs of the Uncle Remus tales; and 
in doing so she opens doors for scholars who follow her, not only 
in the study of Harris but of all aspects of Afro-American folklore. 

It could be taken as a happy omen of our times that this sound, 
tight study of Joel Chandler Harris should have been written by one 
of Uncle Remus’ people, and that the University of Georgia Press 
should publish it. Our hats are off to them both. 


Cooperstown, New York Louis C, JONEs 
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Conloibulers 


SIDNEY L. FREEMAN and his informant, William Hammack, in 
the spring of 1950 were graduate students in Speech and Drama at 
Cornell University. 


PAUL MOK of New York, a senior at Cornell, is of a Netherlands 
family. 

JAMES TAYLOR DUNN, a graduate of Hamilton College, is Librar- 
ian of the New York State Historical Association at Cooperstown. 


DORIS EGGEN (Cornell, 48) of Gowanda, New York, now lives in 
Miami, Florida. 


MRS. MARION MOORE COLEMAN is the editor of several antholo- 
gies of Polish prose and verse in English translation, including the 
following three: The Polish Land (1943), The Wayside Willow 
(1945), and Mazovian Melody (1948). 


MRS. CORINNE BROWN GALVIN of Ithaca is a Master of Arts of 
the University of Pennsylvania and a Doctor of Philosophy of Cornell, 
where she wrote a thesis on “Negro Folklore of Central New York.” 


R. W. G. VAIL is Director of the New-York Historical Society on 
Central Park West, where he is often host to meetings of the N.Y.F.S. 
He was formerly State Librarian at Albany. 


N. H. HOWELL is a Long Island historian living in Speonk, Long 
Island. 


WALTER HERRMANN, a refugee from Germany, is a student in 
Cornell’s School of Hotel Administration (’52), having served an 
apprenticeship as chef in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria. 


DOROTHEA O. BENNER spent her childhood in Bucks County, 


Pennsylvania, and since 1942 has taught in the Honesdale High School, 


in Wayne County, Pennsylvania. She is a graduate of Moravian Col- 
lege for Women and has a Master’s degree in English from Cornell. 


DR. L. C. JONES, a graduate of Hamilton and Ph.D. of Columbia, is 
Director of the New York State Historical Association, and was the 
first editor of the Quarterly. 
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Behind the lvy FIFTY YEARS IN ONE 
UNIVERSITY WITH VISITS TO SUNDRY OTHERS 
By Romeyn Berry, Columnist and Commentator 


These sketches are meant to be read with tongue in cheek. 
They are witty, warm-hearted, colorful, and completely insouciant 
in presenting, from years of intimate knowledge, the vagaries of 
undergraduates, professors, and alumni, recollections of the early 
days of Cornell University, anecdotes of departed characters and 
customs, pungent editorial comment on the passing academic 
scene, 

“Even a reader who has never climbed the Hill comes, by the 
end of the book, to have a warm feeling for Cascadilla Place, 
Henry W. Sage, the Ostrander Elms, Theodore Zinck, Cayuga 
Lake, and George Pfann ’24.”—The N.Y. Times $3.50 


The B urned-over District THE SOCIAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASTIC 
RELIGION IN WESTERN NEW YORK, 1800-1850 


By Whitney R. Cross, West Virginia University 


During the first half of the 19th century the hills and the 
valleys of western New York were swept by the fires of the spirit. 
It was the analogy between a blazing forest and the burning 
religiosity of that time and place that caused historians to dub this 
region the “Burned-over District,” which picturesque phrase has 
so aptly titled this new book. 

Professor Cross traces the course of these religious fevers, 
examines their relationship to other enthusiasms and movements 
and to the temper of the times, and puts them in their proper 
places in the jigsaw of that fascinating, if lurid, era. $5.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS, Ithaca, New York 
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